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Ours is a pragmatic age, and in judging things we are inclined 
to apply practical tests. We can see but little use in things that 
will not work properly, and even of the truth we expect that it 
should prove itself by its beneficent effects in practical life. 
Parallel with this practical outlook runs a high respect for com- 
mon sense, the natural endowment of the average man. Now, 
we hold this point of view to be perfectly legitimate in all those 
matters that pertain to the common and vital interests of man- 
kind, for, if the practical judgments of common sense were not 
reliable in these problems, vast sections of the human race would 
be placed at a serious disadvantage, because sound common 
sense is their only native equipment and must therefore suffice 
them for the conduct of their lives and the management of the most 
important affairs. Unquestionably religion belongs to the cate- 
gory of supremely important matters, and hence we reasonably 
believe that common sense, if rightly used, will provide adequate 
guidance in this field. 

Certainly Christ came to save the ordinary man—the so-called 
“man in the street,’”’ whose intellectual equipment and educa- 
tional opportunities are of a limited nature—as well as the privi- 
leged individual who boasts of exceptional ability and enjoys all 
the cultural advantages which his times provide. It is this plain 
man who must be able to judge the claims of the Church and rec- 
ognize in her a divine institution invested with supreme and 
final authority in matters of religion. He approaches the ques- 
tion in a practical manner, and uses in the inquiry that natural 
good sense which has served him well in the manifold affairs of 


life, and which he has every reason to trust. This inherent good 
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sense will suggest to him that, since Christ took the trouble to 
bring to men the truth by which they are to be saved, He also 
made sure that this truth should remain on earth until the end of 
time and always be readily accessible to them. Knowing his own 
ignorance especially in those things that belong to the higher 
reaches of truth, he willingly acknowledges the necessity of a 
heavenly teacher. He feels in his heart that doctrines which have 
been brought to us from heaven itself, can be preserved only by a 
divinely accredited teaching authority, enjoying in a very special 
manner the assistance of the Spirit of truth. To make sure that 
these doctrines will not be corrupted in the course of time, he 
realizes that the teaching body which propagates them must be 
invested with infallibility in proposing, explaining, interpreting 
and developing them, since in religious matters that bear upon so 
vital an issue as eternal salvation certainty isindispensable. He 
comes to the conclusion, therefore, that Christ has chosen as the 
means of perpetuating, disseminating and safeguarding His doc- 
trine an agency which in every respect is properly equipped for 
this task. He is convinced that at this very moment he can find 
the truth which Christ has revealed for all generations and all 
ages, since it cannot have disappeared from the earth. If he is 
persevering in his search, he will sooner or later be brought face 
to face with the Catholic Church. Examining this venerable 
institution, he discovers in her all the characteristics which his 
common sense led him to anticipate in the Church which Christ 
left behind Him as His representative. 

This Church confidently calls upon history to give testimony of 
her antiquity; she is tenacious of the past and appeals to her un- 
changing doctrinal traditions; she does not waver in her teaching ; 
she insists on doctrinal unity, and there never is any difficulty in 
finding out what she teaches on any given point; she is not eva- 
sive but stands firmly by her doctrine; she does not allow her 
ministers to interpret her doctrines in different ways; she assumes 
full responsibility for her teaching, and tolerates no deviation 
from the established norm; she is not afraid to exercise her au- 
thority, and imposes one rule of faith on those who would be her 
children; she exercises her doctrinal authority because she is sure 
of her infallibility, and she suffers no disobedience in matters of 
doctrine because she knows that she speaks in the name and with 
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the authority of her Founder. Common sense tells us that, if 
there is a Church of Christ, it is precisely in such an assured and 
authoritative manner that she would act. To the ordinary man 
a faltering, halting, compromising, hedging and inconsistent 
Church is as inconceivable as a faltering and undecided Christ. 


The Rule of Faith 


The rule of faith which exists in the Catholic Church is the only 
one that meets the requirements of common sense. This Catho- 
lic rule of faith is the living voice of the Church. Oral teaching 
is not only the most effective but also the best calculated to pre- 
vent misunderstanding. It can adapt itself to all circumstances, 
and in a special manner take into account the needs of the hearer. 
The living teacher is the best teacher, and the Church is such a 
living teacher. Revealed truth was for all times and all nations. 
There is no other instrument with sufficient flexibility to carry a 
message to all generations than the living voice. It is by the 
living voice that Christ wanted His doctrine to be disseminated 
and transmitted. Again and again He speaks in the Gospel of 
hearing the Church. St. Paul most explicitly affirms this rule 
of faith: “‘How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? Or how shall they believe him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach unless they be sent, as it is written: ‘How beau- 
tiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, of them 
that bring glad tidings of good things!’ But all do not obey the 
gospel. For Isaiah saith: ‘Lord, who hath believed our report?’ 
Faith then cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ.”! What other rule of faith could have any practical 
value for the common man than such authentic oral and living 
teaching which is able to accommodate the truth to the capacity 
of the hearer? This fact alone that the Church makes her living 
authority the rule of faith will recommend her to the judgment of 
the common man. Put the Bible in his hands, tell him to make 
up his own creed, and he will be sorely perplexed, for it would be 
foolish to assert that the Sacred Scriptures are obvious in their 
meaning or self-explanatory. Without authentic interpretation 
no one can be certain of the real sense of the sacred text. Even 

1 Rom., x. 14-17. 
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cursory reading will make it clear that the Bible was not intended 
as a self-sufficient textbook of religious teaching; it lacks sys- 
tematic arrangement, and is devoid of the didactic features which 
even the most imperfect manual of teaching would possess. 
Moreover, it requires an authority external to itself to guarantee 
its divine origin and inspiration. Where the Bible is accepted 
as the rule of faith, confusion is the inevitable result. This be- 
came apparent in the earliest days of the Reformation, and in 
1525, disgusted with the fearful misuse of the Bible, Luther com- 
plained: ‘“There are as many sects and beliefs as there are heads. 
This fellow will have nothing to do with Baptism; another denies 
the Sacrament; a third believes that there is another world be- 
tween this and the last day. Some teach that Christ is not God; 
some say this, some that. There is no rustic so rude but that, 
if he dreams or fancies anything, it must be the whisper of the 
Holy Ghost, and he himself a prophet.”? Since the time of Lu- 
ther sects have multiplied, and on the basis of the Bible it has 
never been possible to build up religious unity. No religious con- 
troversy has ever been settled by an appeal to the letter of the 
scriptural text. Common sense emphatically tells us that be- 
hind the letter must stand a living authority which will disclose 
the true significance of the letter and impose this meaning upon 
the disputants. As a matter of fact, ihe oral preaching of the 
Christian revelation preceded the writing of the Bible, which 
therefore is to be interpreted in the light of this antecedent 
teaching. The Bible arose within the Church, which as a conse- 
quence is both its custodian and authentic interpreter. In real- 
ity, when the Protestant Reformers set up the Bible as the rule of 
Christian faith, they actually erected their own private judgment 
into the criterion of truth. 

The unreliability of private human judgment is so notorious 
that we do not need to prove it. If accordingly the written word 
of God is to be interpreted by this exceedingly fallible and mislead- 
ing instrument, the Sacred Scripture itself becomes utterly use- 
less. To escape this fatal conclusion, the Reformers resorted to 
an internal spiritual sense which guided the individual in the 
right perception of the meaning of the Bible. To postulate this 
inward illumination is gratuitous, and has not the slightest war- 
~ 9 Hartmann Grisar, S.J., “Luther.” 
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rant in Christ’s teaching. But this theory is also disproved by 
the facts, for if there existed such an illumination the later con- 
flicting interpretations of the sacred text could not have arisen. 
The only sensible theory is that the Church, in whose bosom the 
sacred writings arose, also is the rightful judge of the meaning 
which it conveys. Holy Scripture, separated from the living 
tradition which is its lawful expounder, and thrown into the 
hands of unauthorized interpreters whose spirit of contention 
leads to endless divisions, becomes a source of disunion. 


Office and Person 


Common sense fully appreciates that in an established society 
it is not so much the individual that counts as the office in the so- 
cial structure that has been allotted to him. Personal talents 
are overshadowed by the official power and authority that have 
been conferred. In a divine institution these powers will natu- 
rally be of a high order, and a disproportion may arise between 
the qualifications of the incumbent of the office and the exalted 
character of the office itself. Hence, we have in the Church the 
inevitable tension between the human and divine element. This 
will shock no one who reflects on the subject and understands that 
a perfect correspondence between person and office could be ob- 
tained only by a continual direct intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence, which would amount to an elimination of free will. True, 
Providence presides over the destiny of the Church, but not to 
the extent that it excludes entirely the human factor. Once the 
Church has been proved to be a self-perpetuating society, we 
have to scrutinize only the manner in which authority is trans- 
mitted; if this transmission has been legitimate, the authority 
cannot be questioned on the plea of personal unworthiness. The 
honest reformer tries to reform those who hold the office, but does 
not break away from union with the Church as did the unfor- 
tunate false Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

The high prerogatives conferred on the ministers and rulers of 
the Church do not in any sense make them supermen. Thus, the 
infallibility which the Pope enjcys when speaking as supreme 
teacher of the Church leaves him in every other respect heir to 
all human frailties. 

That the Church must be infallible in some manner, is conceded 
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by all who believe that it was instituted by Christ. The Catho- 
lic position on this point is again the one which is most in accord 
with common sense. It places the infallibility in the head of the 
Church, and thereby secures inerrancy for the entire body. 
Speaking humanly, we may say that this is an admirably economi- 
cal arrangement. To make the Church infallible, it is necessary 
and sufficient that he who has the supreme doctrinal authority 
be infallible, for since he has the highest jurisdiction, he can im- 
pose the true doctrine on all the members of the Church. In- 
fallibility thus centered in one person can also be easily recog- 
nized, whereas a diffused infallibility would be very difficult of 
recognition. If the one supreme teacher is infallible, all others 
can be certain of the possession of the truth by submission and 
obedience to his declarations. Rightly, the Catholic religion has 
been called a religion of certainties. Here the inquiring intellect 
finds complete rest and torturing doubts vanish. That the 
Papacy should be the heart of the doctrinal system and life of the 
Church is such a logical conclusion that common sense will em- 
brace it without difficulty. Mr. J. L. Stoddard plainly sets 
forth the common sense view on this question in the following 
passage: “In the Church of Christ, as in every government and 
properly organized institution on earth, there must exist an ulti- 
mate authority, which shall decide when bishops disagree. As 
a nation has its responsible ruler, a judiciary its supreme court, an 
army its commander-in-chief, and a ship its captain, so must the 
Catholic hierarchy have a responsible, recognized head, who shall 
give a final decision in matters of faith and morals. And this 
has always been the case. ‘I never could understand,’ said 
Robert Suffield, a Unitarian Minister, ‘how the Church could be 
infallible, and its Head liable to be mistaken.’”* The infalli- 
bility of the Pope is for the sake of the safety of the faithful, in 
order that they may be protected against the possibility of errone- 
ous teaching. Members of a church that does not claim infalli- 
bility in its teaching can never be sure that they have the truth. 
In such a church there also is hesitation to enforce doctrine and 
impose it with absolute authority, because no one is really con- 
fident that he possesses the truth and therefore shrinks from 
making it obligatory. 

~ § “Rebuilding a Lost Faith’? (New York City). 
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Infallibility and the Means of Grace 

The Church is not only a teaching body but also a dispenser of 
the grace of God through the channels of the Sacraments. It 
is of supreme importance that the Sacraments instituted by 
Christ for the sanctification and the salvation of men be preserved 
and administered in the proper manner, for otherwise the faithful 
will be sadly defrauded of these potent helps to the acquisition 
of Christian virtue. In this respect infallibility also is necessary, 
for false notions on the nature, value, and method of administering 
the Sacraments will eventually result in their neglect or faulty 
and invalid administration, all to the great spiritual loss of the 
faithful. The sad fact is that the various sects have discarded 
this or that Sacrament, and thus deprived their members of the 
spiritual fruits which they might have reaped therefrom. ‘The 
Church,” writes Dr. Francis J. Hall, “is necessarily under the 
most sacred obligation to preserve the validity of its sacramental 
ministrations, and by every available means to prevent any sac- 
ramental instrument of grace from falling into abeyance or neg- 
lect. Not otherwise can the full benefits of the covenant be as- 
sured to men. The sense of this obligation, and of the conse- 
quences of its non-fulfillment, explains the care with which Catho- 
lic theologians have defined the several requirements of valid 
sacramental ministrations, and the somewhat technical nature of 
sacramental theology.’”* What the author, an Anglican, says 
about the Church’s solicitude concerning the Sacraments is true, 
but applies only to the Catholic Church. On the other hand, 
how sadly have the Sacraments fared in the Anglican communion, 
and how carelessly in many cases are they administered because 
the belief in their efficacy is not regarded as an essential article 
of the Anglican creed! 

There is one field of human thought in which clashes of opinion 
of the most violent nature occur very frequently. That is the 
field of morality. Morality is a matter of the most vital interest 
and concern to man, especially as moral problems always have a 
direct practical bearing on life. Wrong moral decisions may en- 
tail the most disastrous consequences for the individual as well as 
society. But the danger of false judgments is nowhere greater 


than in matters of morality, because here human passions and 
* “Dogmatic Theology” (New York City). 
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personal interests become involved and tend to obscure reason. 
Without an authentic and infallible guide in moral matters hu- 
manity will be as helpless as a ship in a dense and impenetrable 
fog. As we look around us, we discover no agency that will 
venture to give final verdicts on moral issues outside of the Catho- 
lic Church. As a consequence, moral opinion in the non-Catho- 
lic world is in a deplorable state of uncertainty and confusion. 
If it were not for the light that emanates from the Apostolic See, 
the darkness would be even greater and the confusion utterly 
hopeless. More than once the assurance and lucidity with which 
the Father of Christendom speaks on questions of morality, right 
and justice have heartened the world and pointed out the right 
path to bewildered humanity. The infallibility of the Papacy, 
therefore, is not only a benefit to Catholics but a blessing to the 
entire world, for without a Papacy conscious of its infallibility 
and aware of its tremendous responsibility there would be no 
one to bear uncompromising, unequivocal and unimpeachable 
testimony to the truth and the right. If we accept the Catholic 
theory of the infallible Church, we can say that God has not left 
Himself without a witness on earth. If we reject this theory, we 
can perceive about us nothing but confusion and no way out of it. 

In a Church in which exists a body of teachers with the sacred 
office and solemn duty of preaching the word of the Gospel, and 
which possesses the prerogative of infallibility, the faithful can 
live with a happy unconcern about doctrinal matters, for the shep- 
herds of the flock will see that the sheep are led into the right 
pastures, and that the people will always have that spiritual nu- 
triment which is required for their needs. We can say that this is 
the Church for the common man who is kept busy providing for 
his daily wants, and who has neither ability nor time to engage 
in religious research. Of course, he believes all that the Church 
teaches, though he is not familiar with all the doctrinal details 
of this teaching; but because the teaching comes from a living 
teacher, it will select, repeat and emphasize that which answers 
the requirements of the circumstances and the times, and impart 
to the message a personal and intimate note. This is possible 
only where faith comes by hearing and not by reading. And 
that is the priceless advantage of the Catholic whose Church 
speaks to him with a living voice. 





Statement 


Champaign, Illinois 
June 22, 1935 


In my articles on Eternal Punishment published in THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEW (June and October, 1934; 
March and April, 1935), it was never my intention to teach or 
defend, nor was I aware that I did teach or defend, the following 
opinions: 

(1) That Catholics should not be forced to believe in the 
eternal torment of the damned; 

(2) That the pena sensus may be identical with the grief and 
suffering caused by the pena damnz; 

(3) That the reprobate may eventually lose his conscious 
personal individuality. 

If, however, in spite of my good faith the teaching or defense 
of the foregoing opinions can be gathered from anything I said 
in those articles, I hereby retract, repudiate and reprobate, 
without any mental reservations, anything which in the judgment 
of the Church is doctrinally rash or otherwise unsound in said 
opinions or in my defense of them. 

(Signed) Joun A. O’BRIEN. 


The Editors of THe HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW realize 
their doctrinal responsibility for the matter submitted to them 
for publication in its pages, especially as regards things pertaining 
to faith and morals. It is therefore with surprise and sincere 
regret that they have learned from ecclesiastical authority that 
certain points in the recent articles on Eternal Punishment car- 
ried by the Review (issues of June and October, 1934, and of 
March and April, 1935) are seriously regarded as rash (sententiz 
temerariz), to say the least. 

These points, which the Editors hereby wish entirely to re- 
pudiate and reject without any mental reservations, are as 


follows: 
1129 
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(1) That Catholics should not be forced to believe in the 
eternal torment of the damned; 

(2) That the pena sensus may be identical with the grief and 
suffering caused by the pena damnz; 

(3) That the reprobate may evettually lose his conscious, 
personal individuality. 

Had it ever appeared to the Editors, when they read and 
accepted the articles in question, that the foregoing points, or 
any others that might be out of harmony with the authoritative 
teaching of the Church, were contained therein, editorial ap- 
proval would not have been given, nor would the articles have 
been allowed to appear in the pages of this REVIEW. 


C. J. CALLAN, O.P., 
J. A. McHueu, O.P., 
Editors. 





The Satiric Preacher 
By THE RicuT REv. Mser. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


It may happen to a preacher, as it sometimes happens to re- 
formers in political life, that when fiery denunciations seem to 
have failed in their purpose, resort is had to jocose lampooning 
of men or of measures. 

This is a large subject for illustration and appropriate comment, 
but it will be handled here with a touch intended to be light 
enough for summer reading. The few illustrations to be con- 
sidered are somewhat humorous, albeit the moral to be drawn 
therefrom can be of a serious nature. The real question to be 
solved is: “How far may we prudently trust the satiric preacher 
for an understanding of the true state of affairs which he is at- 
tacking?’ The farther off in time, and the more widely different 
in social environment, the illustration is, the less hopefully 
shall we attempt to evaluate it. 


I 


The lack of appropriate learning among some churchmen during 
what is roughly referred to as the Middle Ages and some years 
after has often been commented upon. Much of the adverse 
criticism, however, has been adversely criticized in its turn by 
Maitland in his ‘‘Dark Ages,’’ by Neale in his ‘‘Medizeval Preach- 
ers and Medieval Preaching,’ and by Baring-Gould in his ‘‘Post- 
Medizval Preachers.’’ But my present business is to deal with 
concrete illustrations of satiric preaching rather than with a 
learned pro and con argumentation, although some satiric re- 
joinders may be permissible in estimating the real value of the 
satiric passages. 

First of all, we may consider an anecdote attributed to Ga- 
briele Barletta. I find the anecdote in Philomneste’s ‘Predica- 
toriana,’’ which contains some examples of this famous preach- 
er’s work, together with chapter and verse, as it were, meticu- 
lously indicated, and also with occasional editorial comment. 
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This preacher, declares the soi-disant Philomneste, “‘expatiates 
on the ignorance which then reigned [#.e., about the middle of 
the fifteenth century] among some ecclesiastics and some Bishops. 
It is in his sermon for the Monday of the third week in Lent that 
he reproaches them with but a slight acquaintance with Latin. 
He cites the following instance: 


“Diaconus ordinandus in sacerdotem, ab episcopo interrogatus de 
sufficientia: ‘Quot sunt sacramenta ecclesie?’ respondit: “Tribus’; 
et episcopus: ‘Quibus?’ ‘Crismus, baptismus et missa pro defunctis.’” 


Others have it that the deacon replied: “Tres: aspergillum, 
thuribulum et magnum altare.’”’ 

These wholly different replies of the deacon make it very ob- 
vious that the anecdote did not represent an actual occurrence 
but merely a flash of such clerical humor as one may hear nowa- 
days. The witnesses do not agree in the most important feature 
of the anecdote. Barletta tells the joke in one way. Others 
tell it in quite a different way. That would be sufficient thor- 
oughly to discredit the anecdote as a testimony against the de- 
fendant deacons and bishops of fifteenth-century Italy. 

The joke, however, is found in France as well, for Philomneste 
continues with an epigram attributed to Melin de St. Gelais and 
taken from a little collection of “Translations and Originals” 
printed at Rouen, 1555, in 16-mo: 


“‘Quelqu’un désirant étre prétre, 
A lEvéque se présenta; 

Qui lui dit: ‘Si tu le veux étre, 
Dis-moi: Quot sunt sacramenta?’ 
‘Tres,’ dit-il; et l’evéque: ‘Quas?’ 
‘Est spes, fides et charitas.’ 
‘Vraiment tu as bien répondu. 
Greffier, qu’on dépéche son cas; 
Digne est d’étre prétre tondu.’ ” 


Philomneste hereupon comments: ‘The title of this epigram 
being: D’ung qui voulatt étre prétre, par G. C., it is not by Melin 
de St. Gervais, but rather by Germain Colin of Angers, a French 
poet, or perhaps by Georges Chatelain, by Guillaume Coquillard, 
Guillaume Cretin, or other poets who were nearly contemporane- 


ous. 
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Well, quite a lot of more or less learned conjecture as to pos- 
sible authorship of this wonderfully literary jeu d’esprit is here 
indulged in by Philomneste. Let me offer a translation of the 
brilliant epigram into English: 










A man who wished to be a priest, 
To his Evéque himself presents: 
“Two questions answer me at least: 

How many are the Sacraments?” 

“Three,” he replied. ‘What are the three?” 
“They’re Faith, and Hope, and Charity.” 
‘“‘Well done! My questions you’ve not missed. 
I'll place you on my clergy list, 

Worthy a tonsured priest to be.” 













I think my translation is at least as felicitous as the original 
poem and this is not saying anything in favor of the translation, 
since the original is not worth anything at all; that is to say, itis 
worth nothing as poetry or as a testimony to the ignorance of the 
would-be priest and of his dear Bishop. It is nevertheless worthy 
of preservation, because it furnishes us with still another variant 
of the old anecdote. We have now three wholly different versions 
of the deacon’s replies. The first version is attributed to Bar- 
letta, although (if Father Schwertner’s surmise that the sermons 
must have been in the vernacular and, when translated into Latin 
as we now have them, may have suffered alterations, is correct) 
the anecdote may have had its source elsewhere.1 The second 
version gives us a different dialogue, and is referred by Philom- 
neste to ‘‘others” as sources. The third version’s ‘‘poetry”’ is 
conjecturally attributed by Philomneste to many possible au- 


1 Whether or not Fr. Schwertner’s conjecture is correct, we are well aware of the 
human tendency to ascribe a bon mot to any source which we may deem fairly prob- 
able, trusting that the ignorance of others parallels our own in sucha matter. Bar- 
letta was a humorous preacher, and the following anecdote is attributed to him in 
Dargan’s ‘“‘A History of Preaching’”’ (V. I, 304): ‘Barletta also, in one of his ser- 
mons, tells a story which some readers may recognize as having been related of a 
much respected minister of recent times in Virginia. A certain priest, in celebrating 
the Mass, observed a woman who seemed much touched, and freely wept as he 
intoned the service. After it was over, he spoke to the woman and asked the cause 
of her emotion, and she told him it was his voice, which reminded her tenderly of 
her recently deceased ass.” He places two footnotes. In the first, he gives as 
his authority Méray’s ‘‘Les Libres Précheurs devanciers de Luther et de Rabelais.” 
In the second note, he remarks: ‘‘I am glad to run down this foolish story and show 
that it is as old as it is silly.” Assuredly, it does seem very old—probably much 
older than the time of Barletta, and not improbably attributed to him (as it was 
later told of a ‘“‘much respected minister of recent times in Virginia’) by the trans- 
lator of Barletta’s sermons into Latin. 
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thors. The versions, moreover, have far different locales, Italy 
and France. 

It is not surprising to find the poor little anecdote in the “‘Pre- 
dicatoriana,”’ since the purpose of the volume was to amuse as well 
as to instruct its readers. But it is amazing to find the author 
of the volume treating the joke with such grave concern, and 
making the portentous quotation which he places in a footnote: 
“From 745, the neglect of the Latin language was so notorious 
(says Fleury in his ‘Histoire Ecclésiastique,’ Vol. IX, p. 327), 
that there was brought to Pope Zachary the question whether a 
priest who in baptizing had employed the formula baptiso te in 
nomine patria et filia et spiritua sancta had performed a legal act, 
a true baptism. The Pontiff replied in the affirmative, because 
the priest had acted through ignorance of the Latin tongue.”’ 
“It is certain (continues Philomneste) that the barbarous words 
used by the priest sufficiently designated the three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity.”” To quote an example of eighth-century igno- 
rance of Latin in order to illustrate a fifteenth-century ignorance 
involves rather a long and swift leap in chronology. 


II 


We now leave poetry for prose. Philomneste employed a 
curiously abundant literary apparatus when commenting on the 
poor wee joke attributed uncertainly to Barletta. All of this 
critical survey was meant to give point to a criticism of the ig- 
norance of Latin prevalent in the fifteenth century. But the 
author desired also to animadvert on the continued ignorance in 
the following century, and he accordingly provides us with a 
startling ignorance of languages “reported”? by Conrad Heres- 
bach. The “epigram” circulating in France in poetic form (which 
has been quoted above) must have a prose counterpart for the 
sixteenth century. ‘We shall add,” said Philomneste, “‘to this 
epigram a citation which again proves [the reader will kindly note 
the word proves] the extreme ignorance of certain ecclesiastics 
in the sixteenth century. Here is a passage from a sermon re- 
ported [the reader will also note the word reported] by Conrad 
Heresbach: “There has been invented a new language which 
they call Greek; distrust it, my brethren; it is the source of all 
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heresy. They are going to put into the hands of many persons a 
book written in this tongue, a book to which they give the name 
New Testament; it is a work filled with daggers and infected with 
poison. And as to Hebrew, it is certain that those who learn it 
become Jews forthwith.’”’ And hereupon our Philomneste places 
a learned footnote pointing out that perhaps the book referred 
to by the (unnamed) preacher was the Greek Testament of 
Erasmus, one edition of which was published by Robert Estienne; 
and he adds: “It is true that the Catholicism of these two men 
was at that time very suspect, especially that of Robert Estienne.” 

In the midst of all this show of bibliographical learning, it 
seems unfortunate that Philomneste, so meticulously careful to 
give us chapter and verse for the sources of his previous anecdotes, 
departs entirely from this important business of sources in Con- 
rad’s little skit. We are not told the name of the preacher, when 
or where he preached his sermon. We are not even told just 
where Conrad Heresbach has placed his marvellous ‘‘reported’’ 
passage from the sermon. And as we recall the satirical quality 
of argumentation in the sixteenth century in Germany, and the 
satiric Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, we are naturally tempted 
to ascribe the whole ‘‘passage’’ given by Conrad to Conrad him- 
self. 

The only other reference to clerical ignorance which I have 
found in the “Predicatoriana”’ is the following: ‘‘Menot said in 
one of his sermons: ‘What do you think is found in the room of 
the priests? Explanations and comments on the Gospel? Nicho- 
las of Lyra would give priests the headache. But we can find 
there a bow, arcum aut balistam [sic], and all the trappings of a 
hunter.’ Permit me to add that for a long time the clergy of 
France are far from open to such a reproach.” 

Some comment is appropriate here. First of all, we notice that 
whereas the “Quot sunt sacramenta ecclesie”’ epigram applied 
only to one deacon and one bishop, the satirical attack of Menot 
is directed to the priests as a body. As Menot (born at Paris, 
died at a very advanced age in 1518) directed his satire, doubtless, 
to the French clergy of his time, Philomneste (also a Frenchman) 
felt called on to remark that “for a long time the clergy of France 
are far from open to such a reproach.”” Philomneste evidently 
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failed to note that the passage he quoted must be considered as a 
bit of satire, and that homiletic satire is very apt to exaggerate 
greatly, just as satire in general does, in order to possess the sting 
which, it hopes, will rouse the hearer to some attempts at a re- 
construction of a better order in society. What kind of a preacher 
was Menot? Apparently a pious and successful one, but withal 
both humorous and satirical. That he was humorous is indicated 
by his description of the pathway that leads to heaven. The 
way to Paradise, he said in one of his sermons, is like the way in 
which Spanish hotels are conducted. The guest there pays his 
bill before he sits down to his meal, and leaves the hostelry with a 
friendly feeling for it. Menot contrasts this pleasant fact with 
the fashion of French cabarets, where the guests—bad Christians— 
pay the bill only when leaving, and often wrangle over a bill that 
threatens to bankrupt them. The moral seems to be that good 
Christians will pay (by their endurance of suffering in this life) 
before they can sit down to supper with the Lamb in heaven; and 
that bad folk pay for the feast they have made of this life by 
suffering in the next world. The humorous touch had just a wee 
bit of satire in it as well as humor. 

Menot, however, could be bitingly satirical as well as humor- 
ous. Preaching a sermon on the woman taken in adultery, he 
demanded to know why the man in the case had not been thrust 
forward. He answered his own query by suggesting that per- 
haps the man in question was one of the Messieurs—Messieurs 
being the title applied to members of Parliament (whose high 
position could shield them from legal investigation and appro- 
priate punishment). 

A commentator could reasonably point out that it is as unwise 
to arraign the whole priesthood as Edmund Burke deemed it im- 
possible to indict a whole nation. Were there not many good 
priests, many fairly learned priests, in the France of Menot’s 
time? Perhaps many were hunt-minded rather than exegesis- 
minded, but this fact—if fact it was—would not be a fair basis for 
anything but an obviously satirical charge against the whole 
body of the priesthood. 

I have no doubt that, if Menot redivivus were to visit the abode of 
some priests, he might now see a bag of golf clubs resting amiably 
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in a corner of theroom. He would not see arcum aut ballistam, for 
the olden pastime has only the slightest vogue to-day. Instead 
of golf sticks, however, he might more probably see the priest’s 
desk occupied by the sports page of a daily newspaper rather than 
by some ponderous volume of Biblical exegesis like the fourteenth- 
century work of Nicholas of Lyra. Well, what of it? Would 
his next sermon charge priests with ignorance? Would he be 
justified in declaring that priests nowadays think only of golf or 
of baseball? By the way, I have known one learned professor, a 
man greatly preoccupied with the many exacting details of his 
position, who could be seen, now and again, leaving his domicile 
and dragging with him a heavy bag of golf sticks. I have known 
another priest who published a volume of Syriac studies, but who 
withal was also a lover of golf and (from what I have heard) as 
good at golf as he was at Syriac. If Menot should not happen to 
be aware of the scholarly pursuits of men like these, he might, in 
his satiric fashion, accuse them of ignoring Biblical exegesis or 
commentary (symbolized by the name of Nicholas of Lyra) and 
interested only in golf, or in baseball, or in some other healthful 
sport. Menot would be tempted to declare that Nicholas of 
Lyra would ‘‘give them a headache.” For all I know, he might, 
indeed, give them a headache. Some years ago I had occasion 
to consult Nicholas of Lyra’s work, but I very soon desisted— 
perhaps suspicious that I might soon get a headache.’ 

I think, therefore, that we have a good reason for not placing 
an implicit trust in the sermons of a satiric preacher as mirrors 
that accurately reflect the customs and manners of the age in 
which the preachers lived. The satirist is apt to exaggerate or to 
generalize. And generalizations are often foolish. Probably 
every priest could recall instances such as now rise to the surface 
of my memory. I have heard one aged priest, at the Blessing of 
the Oils on Holy Thursday, sing thrice ‘‘Ave sancte Oleum,”’ al- 
though all of those who had preceded him had very clearly sung 

? The attack made by Menot on the unscholarly habits of French priests of his 
day may serve as a good antidote to the stories told about the deacon and his bishop 
in Italy and in France and to the sermon “reported” by Conrad of Heresbach, if 
there had been any just foundation for a charge that the French priests had hardly 
a rudimentary idea of Latin in Menot’s day. Menot appears to have taken it for 


granted that Nicholas of Lyra’s commentary, printed in Latin, would be quite 
intelligible to the priests, but that preference was shown by them for hunting. 
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“Ave sanctum Oleum.” Let us suppose that some Barletta or 
some Menot, hearing or hearing of the ‘“‘sancte,” were to cite the 
fact in a sermon in order to illustrate the very low state of clerical 
Latin in our own day. What words could accurately express 
our indignation? Again, I once remarked to an older priest 
(whose wide and deep learning was recognized by all learned men 
who knew him) that “Omnis comparatio claudicat.” I ac- 
cented the antepenult of claudicat, and was gently “‘corrected”’ 
by him, ‘‘claudicat,” accenting the penult. If I were to use this 
anecdote to “‘prove” that Latin studies are at a low ebb in our 
high schools and colleges and seminaries, I should be most justly 
reproved for making a wild generalization. Similarly, on a certain 
occasion I heard a high dignitary of the Church speaking ex- 
temporaneously in Latin to a body of seminarians and their pro- 
fessors. He made a slight error in Latin. Should capital be 
made of this fact? I should like to hear some eminent professor 
of Latin in our great secular universities attempt an impromptu 
address in Latin by way of comparison—and this high dignitary 
was not a professor of Latin, but was merely an official paying a 
visit to the seminary. The marvel] was that he should have made 
but one glancing error. 

Philomneste might well have thought of such things before 
elevating the humorously satiric anecdotes of fifteenth-century 
preachers into ‘‘proofs’” that a vague ‘‘some’’ ecclesiastics were 
very ignorant at that time, or that “priests” in France preferred 
arcum aut ballistam to Nicholas of Lyra. Priests in our own 
modern day enjoy such jokes—but are sensible enough not to tell 
them in sermons. One such joke concerns an old confessarius 
who gave the Psalm Aitendite to his priest-penitent as a penance. 
The penitent wonderingly noted that the aged confessarius ac- 
cented the penult, and whispered: ‘‘Father, it is short.” ‘“My 
lad,” was the retort, ‘‘you’ll find it long enough.’’ What a pity 
that Philomneste was (unavoidably by his death) unaware of 
such grist for his mill! As for myself, I had intended to make the 
present paper short, but now I fear that it is “long enough.” 











Venite Adoremus 
By Howarp W. SmitT#, S.T.D., J.C.D. 


The National Eucharistic Congress to be held in Cleveland dur- 
ing the week September 23-26 of this year recalls the numerous 
uses to which the Church in flashes of divine inspiration has 
applied her greatest gift from God. Just as a lover of a rare and 
beautiful gem is always finding fresh glories within its depths, so 
the Church is ever discovering new applications for the Sacra- 
ment of Love. The ceremonies of Benediction and the Forty 
Hours are such inspirations, and in more recent times Eucharistic 
Congresses have been instituted to give more public expression 
to the Catholic adoration and love of Christ in His Sacramental 
Presence on our altars. 

From the ancient Agape to the modern Congress there is a 
stupendous change in externals; the form has been greatly modi- 
fied, but the substance ever remains. The Eucharist is a Sacra- 
ment that lends itself admirably to assemblies of the faithful. 
It is truly the social Sacrament among the seven. ‘For we being 
many are one body, all partakers of one Bread.”’ The Living 
Presence of Jesus Christ never seems to stay within the channels 
of personal sanctification as do the other Sacraments intended for 
the faithful, but it breaks through all bonds to spread benediction 
throughout the world. 

The Eucharist is the Sacrament of the union of man with God 
and men with men. The sermon of Our Lord after the Last 
Supper recorded by St. John is a Eucharistic sermon on such 
unity: ‘“‘That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and 
Iin Thee; that they also may be one in Us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me” (John, xvii. 21). The world 
to-day is said to be disintegrating, and the causes asserted are the 
intense individualism that characterizes modern thought and 
life. The modern autonomous man is said to be without roots— 
the product or victim of religious, economic and philosophical 
prepossessions. This modern man needs new roots, a new prin- 
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ciple of brotherhood. The Eucharist is the answer of Christ and 
His Church. 

Catholic America has felt the force of disruptive elements, and 
at the present time requires a new demonstration of that unity 
prayed for by Our Lord after the Last Supper. There is some 
evidence that personal attitudes are taking the place of united 
action, as may be seen in the public quarrels even among church- 
men about such temporal things as economic programs and even 
the moving picture. Scholarly differences of opinion might be a 
healthy sign, but personal attacks in the public press are a sign 
of the decay of the religious spirit of brotherhood. These 
marks of discord may be more apparent than real; and if we 
find Hierarchy, clergy and laity gathered together in Cleveland 
this September, it will assure the devout that there still exists a 
healthy unity in essentials, despite the opposing stands of Catholic 
spokesmen on transitory issues. 

Exaggerated insistence on economic programs is apt to be 
dangerous, for no one seems to know enough about the structure 
of human society to give definitive advice. Our Legion of De- 
cency is still sane, but it lies within a field where heat is liable to 
burst forth any moment. More benefits to society and more 
decency have and will come out of devotion to the Sacramental 
Presence of Our Saviour on our altars than out of all the economic 
programs and crusades organized by churchmen. From this 
source alone and only under such auspices must our other pro- 
grams emanate. 

All the illuminating power of Christ’s life and love in His mystic 
union with the Church has been concentrated as through a lens 
in the Host upon our altars, and from that Host, as from a mirror 
that has caught all the light, the beams have been reflected back 
into the Church and into the World. Unless this light illuminates 
the world, our whole civilization is doomed to speedy eclipse. 

Belloc has declared that no one can write the history of Europe 
without taking the Blessed Sacrament into account; and surely 
this is undeniable when one remembers that without the Eucha- 
rist the priesthood would have no meaning, and the cathedrals 
and half the art of Europe would have had vainly sought in- 
spiration elsewhere. 
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d Under the admirable leadership of His Excellency, the Most 

Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, the coming Eucha- 
d ristic Congress should give renewed evidence of Catholic unity 
y and solidarity. Cleveland is conveniently situated and prepared 
= to care for all who come to this Eucharistic meeting. The grace 
d ff from the Body of the Lord upon the thousands who will do Him 
° ; honor this September should have an effect greater than the legis- 


lative panaceas that are now being constantly proposed by dis- 
tracted thinkers. 
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Mexican Youth Work in the United States 
By KiLiAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


At the last annual meeting of the National Board of Directors 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, it was suggested to give a special 
expression to the missionary purposes for which the Brigade was 
founded. It was the opinion of the Directors that some work of 
this type on a large scale would bring great blessings upon the 
whole movement. The problems of the Mexican boys in the 
South Western States and that of Negro youth in cities were 
both considered. But, because both are tremendous problems, 
it did not seem practical at this time to tackle both simultane- 
ously. After some discussion it was thought best to select one 
for special promotion without neglecting the other one entirely. 

The choice fell upon the Mexican boy living in the United 
States. His plight seemed to be greater and more urgent, and, 
because being Catholic, he seemed to have a prior claim to our 
assistance. The resolutions adopted were brought to the notice 
of the Ordinaries who have large numbers of Mexicans under 
their jurisdiction. The Archbishops of San Antonio and Santa 
Fe and the Bishops of El Paso and Corpus Christi received the 
offer gratefully, approved of the idea, and promised support. 
Others are expected to follow. 

This was deemed to be sufficient encouragement to form a com- 
mittee for the purpose of going into the matter. From the start, 
it was realized that a work of such extent and importance could 
not be brought to fruition without knowing the boys, their needs 
and likings, and the peculiar leadership required. To obtain 
this information, letters and questionnaires were sent to priests 
and laymen living and laboring in the prospective districts. 
Printed reports and articles recently written by missionaries in 
the field were studied and compared. The experience of the 
Brigade with this type of boy was submitted by leaders at present 
actually engaged in this field in New York and elsewhere. Finally, 
the National Field Secretary of the Brigade, the Rev. Frederick 
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J. Toomey, J.C.D., made an extensive investigation tour above 
and below the Rio Grande, during which he gathered much valu- 
able and reliable information on the spot. His incognito stay 
in Mexico provided him with a good insight into race psychology 
and social traits. On these and sundry other sources the con- 
clusions of the committee were based. 


Background of Mexican Children 


The background of boys was studied in so far as it might serve 
to discover special needs, to select suitable activities, to apply 
correct forms of organizing, and so effect the best possible meth- 
ods and principles of operation. 

A. The Family.—The living conditions of the Mexican immi- 
grants are overcrowded and truly miserable because of the abject 
poverty of the great majority of the families. They left their 
homeland driven by hunger or some kind of persecution and with 
the desire to better their condition, but did not find the minimum 
of economic security. Not knowing the language and customs of 
the newly adopted country, the parents are more or less distrust- 
ful of American religious and civic procedures. Although the 
adults are mostly illiterate and very limited in their knowledge 
of religion, parental authority and family ties are still strong. 
The parents manifest a great love for their children, and desire for 
them whatever may benefit them. This gives hope for parental 
coéperation, and that the families may be influenced through the 
children. Traditional home and group devotions keep up the 
family religion. The participation in the religious life of a parish 
is very limited, and the binding religious duties are woefully 
neglected. However, Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, and 
Burials bring them occasionally in contact with the Church. 
The religious ignorance of families must be removed by educating 
them through their children, and their aloofness from the parish 
church and clergy must be counteracted by the exercise of charity. 
This is bound to bring about a gradual change. 

B. The Children—Mexican children are intelligent and can 
learn easily if they wish. Their environment is not conducive to 
making them exert themselves for the sake of knowledge, the fu- 
ture value of which they do not know. or realize. In their be- 
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havior they are rather polite, quiet, and not so boisterous as 
American youngsters. These traits must be considered in se- 
lecting recreational activities, which otherwise will lack the nec- 
essary appeal. The children are sensitive and unaccustomed to 
sharp commands and reproofs. They are strongly emotional, 
even passionate, and therefore easily aroused one way or another. 
Once their confidence has been gained they are easily led and their 
allegiance is loyal and their interest quite lasting. As they are 
sufficiently gregarious and social-minded, there seems to be hope 
of success in recreational work well planned. On the other hand, 
these children are slow or rather lethargic, mostly owing to physi- 
cal and economic privations. Their health is much in need of 
improvement, and the death rate among the children is high. 
Their racial backwardness is gradually changing in the American 
environment, but in order to develop them satisfactorily encour- 
agement and prudent guidance are very much needed. Out- 
standing vices and delinquencies, if any, are rather environmen- 
tal, and therefore problems for local adjustment. Religion 
still is an essential element in their child-life. However, it needs 
cultivation and powerful incentives to make them practise their 
religion as the Church demands from her members. 


Immediate Needs of the Children 


The immediate needs of the Mexican children in the United 
States are spiritual, physical, social and economic. All these 
needs concern the pastor directly or indirectly. 

A. Spirtual Needs.—Appropriate religious instruction is needed. 
Owing to existing conditions the oral teaching of the Catechism 
should be reinforced by pictures and the explanation of religious 
objects. A bilingual Catechism is almost a necessity; otherwise 
the children will not learn the only terms their parents under- 
stand. Without knowing these terms, the children cannot 
carry religious knowledge into the home and family. Small pic- 
tures, rosaries, medals, etc., given as incentives, may be helpful 
in this connection, provided their use and meaning have been 
previously explained and the required prayers have been prac- 
tised. To bring about a more regular practice of religion, a sys- 
tem of closer supervision over the fulfillment of religious duties 
might be devised. Although this may look like a moral force in 
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the beginning, it may soon grow into a good habit. Another 
need is young and well-instructed godparents. Such could be of 
real help to the children. If these satisfactory sponsors at Bap- 
tism and Confirmation are not available, they might be formed 
by special courses of religious instruction stressing the duties a 
sponsor takes upon himself. To interest parents in the religious 
training of their children and to protect them against proselytiz- 
ing influences, parents’ nights, partly educational and partly 
recreational, might be organized. Religious festivals drawing 
great numbers of people should always include an easily under- 
stood sermon on the fundamental truths and requirements of 
our holy religion. 

B. Other Needs.—In addition to the spiritual needs, there are 
other needs, physical, economic, civic, and emotional, which if 
filled will contribute much to an all-round wellbeing. How these 
needs may be met, will engage us later. However, for all activi- 
ties, no matter of what kind, a leadership is required. Religious 
leadership exercised by the clergy already exists. For all other 
activities the leadership must be provided by training. This 
leadership should start with an American leader, provided by 
headquarters, who knows both languages and is sufficiently well 
trained to act as an executive secretary. Upon him rests the 
obligation not only to organize units and to supervise their pro- 
gram and operation, but especially to train the necessary volun- 
teer leaders. Men’s organizations ought to supply the leadership 
material. As soon as practical, Mexican-American young men 
should be trained for assistant leaders. Their training, as also 
that of the junior officers, should keep an eventual return to 
their homeland in mind. It is well-known that, if the Mexicans 
had Catholic leaders, conditions would not be as they are to-day. 
In no case should the promotion of leadership training and the 
organizing or sponsoring of Brigades be handed over to one par- 
ticular organization of men exclusively. That would exclude all 
other organizations and individuals, and if the appointed organiza- 
tion should not promote the work, nothing would bedone. This 
failure has proved to be a great hindrance in many places and in 
many ways. Moreover, the best material for leadership is not 
found in organization members only. As a rule, those men who 
are actively engaged in society work have little time for other 
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things. The lay leaders are necessarily dependent upon ecclesi- 
astical authority. On the other hand, they may expect to be 
supported rather than hampered in their laborious work. In 
order to insure coéperation and understanding between the clergy 
and lay leaders, it is recommended that priests and seminarians 
destined to labor among Mexican youth acquaint themselves 
with their needs and the problems of leadership. Ideas based 
on personal opinions are often impractical and of little value. 


Organization of the Work 


Brigades should be organized on a diocesan basis in connection 
with parish halls; or if these are not available, a public school 
hall or other suitable space may suffice. As a rule, city authori- 
ties do not object to the Brigade on religious grounds, since the 
recreational and physical activities are separated from the re- 
ligious program conducted elsewhere at another time. A be- 
ginning should be made in a limited number of parishes, and 
from these the movement may branch out. A strong diocesan 
committee for the support of the organizing and operating units 
is much to be desired, especially where there is no diocesan youth 
bureau. Wherever a diocesan youth work has already been or- 
ganized, the Brigade will fit into its plan; if no such organization 
exists, any boys’ group already formed may affiliate with the 
Brigade for the sake of unity and for the purpose of gaining the 
indulgences and sharing in the other benefits of a national organi- 
zation. 

Great care should be taken that nothing that has been built up 
in the line of boys’ work is destroyed; it may be changed a little 
or otherwise improved. Hence, a good start can be made by 
coérdinating existing societies, groups, clubs, teams, troops, etc., 
on a uniform plan under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and forming 
integral parts of the Brigade. 

The Committee found that the plan of the Brigade, modified 
to suit prevailing conditions but retaining the Three Period and 
the Extension Plan, is very well suited for the work intended. 
The Three Period Plan as used in the regular weekly meetings 
will provide recreation and games, physical exercises and cere- 
monies, and educational features. 

The Extension Program, which covers all meetings and activi- 
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ties in addition to the regular weekly meetings, is of great im- 
portance and, if prudently adapted to peculiar needs, will bring 
good results. The activities on the Extension Program originate 
in the Educational Period of the regular meeting. As a rule, 
they are of such a nature that they could not well be conducted 
during the regular meeting, because either not all boys would be 
interested or occupied, or the activity would need more time and 
care than the weekly meeting provides. 

Since the program of the regular Brigade meeting, owing to the 
general membership, does not contain any religious features, the 
religious welfare of the boys forms a part of the Extension Pro- 
gram. The religious work, being a part of the pastoral ministry, 
is organized by the pastor, who may rely on the full support of the 
Brigade in this as in other matters. Recommended for religious 
extension activities are: 

(a) obligatory corporate activities: Catechism classes, Sunday 
and holyday Mass attendance, monthly Communion, and the 
celebration of patron feasts; 

(b) optional, but desirable, corporate activities, such as taking 
part in processions, quarterly Vespers or special devotions, the 
public recitation of the common prayers, Creed, and Command- ‘Kia 
ments before or during Low Mass, altar and choir service. Atten- 
dance and attention may be promoted by incentives like certifi- 
cates and small prizes, and by sending reminders in the form of 
postcards to negligent members. Religious instruction may be 
extended among older boys by means of Honor Clubs with lec- 
tures and discussions, for which certificates for leadership in re- 
ligion, Catholic Action, church history, hagiography, etc., are 
granted. Special classes for those who intend to act as sponsors 
at Baptism and Confirmation would do much good. Bridal 
preparation weeks fall beyond the scope of this report. All that 
needs to be added under this heading is that the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the movement as outlined in this REview (June, 
1935) must serve as a basis, and that some other suggestions for 
religious features may result by referring to the immediate needs 
of boys as enumerated above. 

Since the Brigade is not intended as a substitute for purely 
religious associations, these societies—the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Sodality, Holy Childhood, Junior Holy Name, 
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Seraphic Youth (Third Order), etc.—-must continue to provide 
the spiritual part of boy work. There can be no doubt that the 
Brigade is able to make a great contribution to the success of 
these pious societies. 


Non-Religious Extension Work 


It is obvious that the extension work must fill present needs—if 
not all, at least some of the most urgent. As far as educational 
activities are concerned, courses in health, first aid, hygiene, na- 
ture lore, etc., might be given by volunteer leaders. They might 
be organized under the name of a Health or Welfare Club intended 
to promote personal and community health. They might cover 
first aid, health rules, hygiene, sanitation, cleanliness, etc. Among 
the cultural activities, drawing, handicrafts, soap sculpture, and 
modelling, especially native art, might be tried in art clubs. 
Physical activities like teams, athletics, sports, field-days, outings, 
marches, and field games might appeal to many. However, care 
must be taken that these activities do not degenerate into the 
championship craze, which contributes nothing to health, morals, 
or personal enjoyment. Social activities like singing, music 
(harmonicas), dramatics, recitations, folk-dances, parents’ nights, 
etc., might be promoted by dramatic clubs for the sake of pro- 
viding parish entertainment. Civic activities for the purpose 
of promoting Americanization and citizenship with lectures and 
suitable public exercises will enhance the standing of the Brigade 
in a community. Nature clubs, radio clubs, collectors’ and 
hobby clubs are additional activities for selection. Most of these 
activities are covered by Brigade badges and certificates. What 
can be done depends much on the instructors available, and what 
ought to be done is largely a matter for local study and selection. 
All these activities may be encouraged by occasional exhibits, 
reviews, and demonstrations. 

Wherever complete uniforms are, financially speaking, out of 
the question, at least some insignia or part uniform should be 
adopted. Such arouses and fosters esprit de corps and promotes 
poise, discipline, usefulness, and general public appearance. It 
also attracts members. A uniform that could be used instead of 
street clothes does not seem to be practical among very poor 
boys. 
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White Star Division 


Finally, the report announces the formation of the ‘White 
Star Committee’ for the purpose of financing the ‘““White Star 
Division of the C.B.B.,”’ as the Mexican boy work has been desig- 
nated. This neither the Bishops nor the Brigade nor the boys 
concerned can do alone. The ‘‘White Star Committee’ will be 
national and general in scope and membership. A number of 
influential men and women have already declared their willing- 
ness to act as members with the National Board of Directors of 
the Brigade and the Ordinaries whose dioceses are concerned. 

So far we have followed the report, excluding matters of no 
generalinterest. It is the first time that such a well-thought-out, 
comprehensive, and practical plan was presented by any youth 
organization. The reason for publishing this report, which was 
originally intended for private circulation only, was because it 
contains so much of value for other racial groups found in many 
places where the ‘“‘White Star Division” is not intended to be or- 
ganized at present. Nor is the matter here presented without 
value for girls. There are but few activities in which they could 
not take part. A long experience has established the fact that 
organized work for girls (who are just as much in need of it as 
boys) soon follows that for boys. The organization of girls seems 
to be less difficult, because leaders are more easily found and be- 
cause girls are temperamentally more tractable. 

That the report and the plan is not perfect or final, no one 
realizes better than the members of the Research Committee 
themselves. They are open to further suggestions and invite 
constructive criticism from all who have had some experience in 
this field. No doubt, experiments will result in further revision. 

Although neutral boys’ organizations never were and probably 
never will be successful in work among this type of boy, the 
Brigade hopes to succeed in a goodly measure, provided the work 
can be sufficiently financed. But there is no reason to fear that 
God, who has blessed Catholic boy work so abundantly during 
the last twenty years, will withold His benediction now. It is 
certainly a truly missionary labor, and having episcopal sanction 
it is also an important phase of Catholic Action. A movement in 
which a Catholic spirit enlivens the work as well as the members 
will not turn into a racket. 















Ethics of Ectopic Pregnancy 
By FREDERICK W. Rice, M.D. 


Ectopic pregnancy or extra-uterine gestation is one of the 
serious complications which must be considered as a possibility 
in every pregnancy. Previous to 1883, when Lawson Tait, of 
Birmingham, England, performed the first successful operation 
for the removal of a ruptured Fallopian tube, the condition 
was considered extremely rare. Since that period, with the in- 
crease in the number of hospitals, we have come to realize that 
the condition is not uncommon. It has been estimated as occur- 
ring once in 150 to 250 births. 


At the present time there is every reason to believe that the 
number of cases in proportion to normal pregnancy is increasing. 
In 1933 E. Bernhard reported on a study of 645 cases of tubal 
pregnancy observed at the Basel Women’s Clinic from 1895 
to 1930. He found the number of ectopic pregnancies to be in- 
creasing. Bernhard mentions four causes: (1) increased gonor- 
rheal infection; (2) greater frequency of abortion; (3) wider use 
of contraceptives; (4) increase in inflammatory processes such as 
follow appendicitis. The increase in the number of abdominal 
operations as well as the number of abortions is without doubt 
a factor. Some of these operations are responsible for pathologi- 
cal changes in the tube which tend to interfere with the normal 
passage of the ovum from the tube to the uterus. Due to the in- 
crease in the number of physicians trained in surgery and the 
widespread growth of hospitals, remarkable progress has been 
made in recent years in reducing the maternal mortality in ectopic 
pregnancy. Despite the amount of clinical knowledge available 
from the observation and the results of operation on thousands of 
cases, the true facts regarding the condition are not generally 
known to the profession or the public. The fear of disaster is still 
associated with ectopic pregnancy as it was in the past. This 
fear is not justified, however, by present-day results in the manage- 
ment of these cases. 
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Serious Cases Rare and Easy to Diagnose 

The most serious cases following rupture of the tube are the 
exception, and fortunately can usually be recognized by symptoms 
which are often classical. The cases which occur most frequently 
following rupture, with the milder or less sudden and serious 
symptoms, are often difficult to diagnose. The difficulty is due 
not only to the lack of any definite group of symptoms which 
might distinguish it from other more common conditions, but 
also to the failure of the physician to have its possibility always 
in mind because of its infrequent occurrence in the average prac- 
tice. The symptoms most frequently observed in these cases 
resemble some disturbance of normal pregnancy causing uterine 
bleeding or some other condition in the pelvis which might ac- 
count for the symptoms present (such as infection in the tubes, 
ovarian tumor, or appendicitis). The delay in hospitalization, 
which is so essential for these cases, is due not only to difficulty 
in diagnosis but also to the complete ignorance among mothers 
regarding the early symptoms and the necessity of hospitaliza- 
tion when the condition is suspected by the physician. 

We can consider a few facts regarding the recent results ob- 
tained in the management of ectopic pregnancy. In the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for December 1, 1934, Dr. 
Chester M. Echols, a surgeon in Milwaukee, reported 103 consecu- 
tive cases in his private practice, practically all of which had rup- 
tured and were operated upon, without one maternal death. The 
recent study in Philadelphia and New York City of all maternal 
deaths covering a three-year period shows interesting results. 
From 1931 through 1933 in Philadelphia, the report showed 33 
deaths (or a mortality of 4.55%) among 703 cases of ectopic 
gestation. Of these deaths 26 occurred following operation and 
7 deaths occurred without operation. Analysis of these deaths 
by a selected group of physicians shows that under competent 
care the results might have been much better. Eight, or 30.1%, 
of those operated upon died from sepsis. Ten deaths occurred 
among patients who at the time of the removal of the tube had 
been subjected to other unnecessary operative procedures which 
undoubtedly were a factor in the fatal outcome. In the majority 
of the cases it was found that symptoms of rupture were present 
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for at least five days before operation. In 10 of the 23 opera- 
tions, although recorded as ‘‘emergency operations,’’ the patient 
had been in the hospital from one to eight days previous to the 
operation. In two cases, when the operation for ectopic preg- 
nancy took place, it was found that several days previously they 
had been operated upon for other conditions, although symptoms 
indicating rupture of the pregnant tube were then present and 
not recognized. 

In the discussion by the Committee of Obstetricians of the 
preventability of death in these cases, the responsibility was as- 
cribed to the physician in 16 cases, to the patient in 6, and death 
was regarded as non-preventable in 11. In the case of the re- 
sponsibility of the physician, the preventable factor—error in 
judgment—consisted of faulty diagnosis, delay in operation, too 
much operating, or failure to give necessary supportive measures 
of treatment such as transfusion. In the case of the patient, 
ignorance (as shown in refusal of hospitalization or lack of pre- 
natal care) furnished the avoidable factor. The mortality rate of 
non-preventable deaths was 1.5%. If the patients concerned 
had been under the care of specialists from the beginning, this 
percentage might have been less. 

In New York City a similar study was made covering a three- 
year period. It was found that of the 120 deaths from ectopic 
pregnancy 29 (or 24.1%) occurred without operation. It is inter- 
esting to know that 67.5% of the patients operated upon had 
symptoms of rupture of more than a week’s duration—26 (28%) 
from one to two weeks, 6 (6.5%) from two to three weeks, and 
30 (33%) for over three weeks. The delay in operating was due 
to faulty diagnosis on the part of the attendant, or ignorance of 
the true condition on the part of the patient. The report states 
that ‘‘these latter elements seem most significant in accounting 
for the deaths.”’ The fact that many of the patients died within 
five days of operation indicates failure by the physician to safe- 
guard the patient by transfusion. Nearly one-third of the pa- 
tients died from infection at the time of operation, and in a few 
cases secondary hemorrhage was responsible. Both conditions 
might be attributed to faulty technique on the part of the opera- 
tor. 
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It is quite evident from the study of the results in the manage- 
ment of ectopic pregnancy that the seriousness of this complica- 
tion depends not so much on the recognition of the condition 
before rupture, as on the prompt recognition following rupture. 
The best results are obtained when the patients are promptly 
hospitalized following early diagnosis, and placed in the hands of 
a physician competent to give necessary attention to the medical 
and surgical requirements of the individual case. 


Liceity of Operation 

Ever since that first successful operation for the removal of a 
ruptured tube in ectopic pregnancy it has been the general opinion 
of Catholic doctors and priests that only when the pregnant tube 
has ruptured, and there is no doubt of the gravity of the mother’s 
condition due to internal hemorrhage, is the operation for remov- 
ing the affected tube justifiable. In his recent book, ‘Ethics of 
Ectopic Operation,’’ Father Bouscaren has presented an argument 
to prove that it is licit to remove an unruptured pregnant tube 
containing a non-viable living foetus under certain circumstances. 
He bases his case on the belief that in some cases conditions are 
present in the tube which are in the moral sense the exact analogy 
of those present when the tube has actually ruptured. 

The statement of his thesis is as follows: ‘The removal of a 
pregnant Fallopian tube containing a non-viable foetus, even 
before the external rupture of the tube, can be done in such a way 
that the consequent death of the foetus will be produced only 
indirectly. Such an operation may be licitly performed if all 
the circumstances are such that the necessity for the operation is, 
in moral estimation, proportionate to the evil permitted. But in 
all such operations, if the foetus be probably alive, care must be 
taken to baptize the foetus immediately, at least conditionally.” 

In proving his thesis Father Bouscaren first cites the hypo- 
thetical case of tubal pregnancy with external rupture and the 
immediate resulting risk to the life of the mother from internal 
hemorrhage. He explains very clearly what actually takes place 
when the operation is performed. He states: ‘The first thing 
that is done after opening the abdomen is to find the ruptured tube 
and to exclude the blood supply from it by hemostatic forceps. 
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It is certain that by this procedure no effect is more immediately 
produced than the stopping of the hemorrhage. In a sense this 
first step contains the whole essence of the operation. The one 
effect which is absolutely immediate is the stopping of the blood 
flow; from that, two less immediate effects follow, which as 
between themselves are equally proximate, namely, the conserva- 
tion of the mother’s life and the extinction of the life of the foetus. 
Of these, one is not more immediate than the other. Exactly the 
same pinch of the forceps, the same stroke of the scissors, which 
conserves the blood supply for the mother cuts it off from the 
foetus. The latter dies as an inevitable consequence of an act 
done through necessity to save the life of the former.” 

Father Bouscaren then considers the factors in the case where 
the tube is not ruptured. Hesays: “If, instead of waiting for 
actual external rupture of the tube, it is deemed necessary to 
anticipate it by removing the tube before that crisis is reached, 
the case is indeed different in one important respect. It is dif- 
ferent in that it may then be far less evident that there exists a 
proportionately grave reason for operating. In other words, it 
is less evident that the danger to the mother is so immediate as to 
require the operation even at the cost of indirectly extinguishing 
a human life.’”’” He then states: ‘‘Our contention is that, even 
if the pregnant tube is removed before it is externally ruptured, 
the killing of the foetus is still indirect, provided the operation is 
performed in the manner indicated, that is, by removing the tube 
itself with the foetus enclosed therein. . . . The killing of the foetus 
is still indirect because both the intentions of the operation re- 
main exactly the same as they were in the last hypothesis. The 
operation consists of exactly the same steps, in the same order: 
the opening of the abdomen, the finding of the affected tube, its 
sequestration from the blood supply, first temporarily with forceps 
and then permanently by suture of the operation which in in- 
tention and in fact is essentially one which stops hemorrhage.” 

But is there from a moral standpoint an analogy between the two 
cases? It seems to me that the intention of the operator is not 
the same, nor does there exist a proportionately grave cause be- 
fore the tube has ruptured. It is quite clear that the intention 
of the operator in the first instance where the tube has ruptured 
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with serious internal bleeding from the tube is to control the 
hemorrhage by cutting off the blood supply in relation to the tube 
in order to save the life of the mother. By this act the life of 
the foetus is necessarily destroyed (if it should survive rupture), 
since it so happens that the arteries supplying the tube are at 
the same time supplying vital blood to the foetus within the tube. 
The intention of the operator is clearly that of stopping the hemor- 
rhage which follows rupture of the tube by tying off arteries 
which supply the bleeding area. We donot remove the tube when 
it has ruptured as the direct object but as a necessity to control 
immediate hemorrhage. If the bleeding could be safely controlled 
by suture of the ruptured area, we would not be justified in ever 
removing a tube with a non-viable living foetus. 

Let us consider the intention of the operator before the tube 
has ruptured. Father Bouscaren bases his argument entirely 
on the physical condition of the tube which may be present in 
some cases of ectopic pregnancy. He states his case in these 
words: ‘That something quite distinct from the foetus is directly 
the object of the operation is, we think, perfectly evident from 
the medical testimony we have adduced. That object, distinct 
from the pregnancy, is the Fallopian tube itself, which, as a 
result of the pregnancy, has become so debilitated and disorgan- 
ized, or destroyed by internal hemorrhage, that it now constitutes 
in itself a distinct source of peril to the mother’s life even before 
the external rupture of the tube.’’ In ectopic pregnancy the tis- 
sues of the tube are essential parts of the pregnancy and in the 
same relation to the ovum as the uterus in normal pregnancy. 

The removal of the tube in ectopic pregnancy before rupture, 
when it encloses a living inviable foetus, would seem to me direct 
abortion in the same sense as hysterectomy in normal pregnancy. 

We must keep in mind that in ectopic pregnancy the changes in 
the tissues of the tube, even though they are in some instances 
very extensive, have been brought about by the natural growth of 
the foetal chorion and its villi. Therefore, even though from its 
external appearance, as well as from the changes in its structure, 
the mass might be called in one sense pathological, yet, when we 
consider how and why these changes are developed, we feel that 
they are essentially physiological rather than pathological. 
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Wherever the ovum may lodge, it must by its very nature estab- 
lish changes in the tissues, which will enable it to obtain nourish- 
ment. In doing this it is only carrying out its natural function; 
the use of these natural means is necessary for its existence. 
The activity on the part of the foetal structures in the tube is 
normal and of exactly the same nature as that which takes place 
when the ovum is eroding the decidual tissue of the body of the 
uterus. There is no doubt that the ovum is greatly handicapped 
when it is forced to remain in the tube. However, it is not re- 
sponsible for the environment it has been forced to accept. The 
tissues of the tube with the growth of the ovum become more and 
more a part of the formation and development of the placenta 
which is necessary for foetal life. It must also be understood that, 
despite the unfertile field the ovum has found for its growth out- 
side of the body of the uterus, in some cases it is able to overcome 
this great handicap and survive to maturity in the abdomen of 
the mother. Before the tube has ruptured, it cannot be stated 
that the intention of the operation is solely for the purpose of 
removing a pathological tubal mass and not a living foetus whose 
existence depends on those changes in the tissues making up the 
tubal mass. This can only be the intention when the operator 
fails to consider the rights of the foetus. We must realize that as 
long as life remains in the foetus regardless of the changes in the 
tube, if the life of the mother is not in great and immediate danger 
by the presence of the tubal mass, the foetus must be protected. 

We believe that even though changes in the tube are frequently 
extensive, as described, these changes in themselves do not neces- 
sarily mean that the life of the mother is in grave danger. If this 
condition before rupture is diagnosed, the danger to the life of 
the mother is not great provided the patient is under the care of 
a surgeon in a properly organized hospital, nor is there any need 
of an operation to remove the unruptured tube before rupture has 
taken place. The recognition of the cond:tion should ensure the 
safety of the mother’s life in allowing ample time to make all 
preparations for her proper management. 

Father Bouscaren claims that the death of the foetus does not 
prove the tube itself is not the source of the mother’s peril, be- 
cause it may rupture even after the foetus dies. This may be 
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true in some cases, but we know that with the death of the 
foetus rupture, if it should occur, is only accidental and happens 

within a short period following the death of the foetus while the 

villi are active. In most cases with the termination of pregnancy 

nature tends to bring about remarkable results by absorption of 

the tissues due to pregnancy. Often in early cases a complete 

return of the tube to normal is possible. In more advanced cases, 

however, death to the foetus may be followed occasionally by in- 

fection and peritonitis if the products of conception are not re- 

moved by operation. The death of the foetus is characterized by 
disappearance of the symptoms of pregnancy with slight bleeding 
from the vagina. There is delay in obtaining a negative Asch- 
heim-Zondek test until the villi have degenerated. 

Even though it may be held that the pregnant tube before rup- 
ture is a pathological entity, it is necessary that there be a pro- 
portionately grave cause to justify its removal by operation. 
Father Bouscaren declares that the decision on such a moral ques- 
tion must rest entirely on medical opinion. He holds that the 
judgment of the moralist on the question of the gravity of the 
cause must be subordinate to the judgment of medical opinion. 
I quote: ‘““The imminence of the danger to which the mother is 
exposed in any case of ectopic pregnancy is surely a fact which 
physicians, and not moralists, are qualified to determine. And 
physicians quite unanimously agree that the danger may be 
grave, and even imminent, before actual rupture.” 

In my opinion that the weakness of this argument is shown 
when he states that, although the medical profession quite unani- 
mously agree that the danger is grave for the mother before rup- 
ture, he qualifies their judgment by excluding some cases in which 
the removal would not be licit and states that each case must 
be considered on its own merits, but the final decision always rests 
with the physician. This naturally would result in making it 
licit in every case. 

It is never possible for the physican to distinguish in a particu- 
lar case any special type of pathology or condition of the tube 
which would enable him to make any definite prognosis regarding 
the moment of rupture. The so-called pathological changes are 
not classical, because their extent or degree is dependent in every 
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case on many conditions, such as location in the tube or other 
accidental factors which might influence their development. It 
is largely because of this uncertainty in every case regarding the 
moment of rupture that medical opinion to-day, disregarding the 
living foetus, advocates early removal of every pregnant tube, 
even though the patient be under observation in a well-equipped 
hospital; ignoring the fact that under these circumstances the 
danger to the patient is not great and that in some cases operation 
may not be required. 

In order to justify the destruction of a living inviable fcetus, 
Father Bouscaren considers two factors which could counterbal- 
ance such an act and under the principle of double effect would 
make it licit. The two factors are: (1) a better opportunity to 
baptize the foetus, and (2) the saving of the life of the mother. 

Frankly, the value of either of these points does not appeal 
tome. In regard to the first, it is a recognized teaching of 
the Church that the foetus should not be taken from the body of 
the mother for the direct purpose of performing the act of bap- 
tism. Furthermore, when we consider the time required for per- 
forming the operation of salpingectomy, I feel that there is very 
slight chance that a foetus would ever survive long enough after 
the blood supply in the tube was cut off to receive this Sacra- 
ment. And, finally, we would be ignoring the fact that there is 
a possibility in every case of the foetus reaching the viable period 
of pregnancy. 

In regard to the second factor which he considers must be the 
primary one, I feel that, when the pregnancy in the tube is recog- 
nized, the immediate risk to the life of the mother is not necessarily 
great. The author has quoted what he considers the highest 
medical authority in stating that in a well-equipped hospital 
where the patient is under observation before the tube has 
ruptured there is no urgent need of immediate operation. If this 
is true, as I believe it to be, it is hard to understand his conclusion 
that the operation before rupture is necessary to save the life of 
the mother. It is quite evident that, even if rupture should take 
place while the patient is under observation, modern surgery 
would protect the life of the patient even though severe hemor- 
rhage and shock might immediately follow the rupture. Other- 
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wise, the delay which he permits in such cases even for a few days 
would not be justified. 

Only a few cases of ectopic pregnancy are ever diagnosed 
before rupture, unless the abdomen has been opened in cases where 
it is suspected or for some other condition without knowing that 
pregnancy existed. The diagnosis of unruptured tubal pregnancy 
in the early months, unless the condition is disclosed by laparot- 
omy, requires unusual ability and experience. In fact, the most 
serious factor in the management of ectopic pregnancy to-day 
has been the failure of the physician to diagnose the condition 
after rupture has occurred. The routine use in hospital practice 
of the Aschheim-Zondek test for the early diagnosis of pregnancy 
in all laparotomies, except emergency cases, on women during 
child-bearing age would do much to prevent patients being oper- 
ated upon when pregnancy has not been suspected. In such 
cases, if the patient or the surgeon happened to be a Catholic, 
it has been necessary for the abdomen to be closed without re- 
moving the pregnant tube. This undoubtedly places an addi- 
tional risk upon the life of the patient, since the tube might rup- 
ture before she had recovered from the effect of the laparotomy. 
However, under these circumstances, the gravity of the mother’s 
condition is essentially not due to the pregnancy in the tube, but 
to the added burden imposed by the unnecessary laparotomy. 

It is my belief that the necessity for the application of 
a moral opinion regarding the management of unruptured tubal 
pregnancy is not as urgent to-day as it has been in the past. I 
believe that it is serious to express a positive moral opinion 
on a medical condition when there is any possibility of new facts 
being developed on the subject by the advance of medical science. 
In the past we have seen in many conditions in obstetrics medical 
opinion in conflict with moral principles. As new facts develop, 
medical opinion has changed its methods of treatment to conform 
to those principles. The Church has always shown its wisdom 
by avoiding an expression of opinion in many problems. As 
a result, the fundamental principles involved have always been 
respected in theory by the medical profession, though medical 
opinion has not always observed such principles or allowed them 
to interfere with treatment which was believed to be for the best 
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interest of the mother at the time. Whenever the pregnancy has 
been thought to endanger the life or even health of the mother, 
non-Catholic physicians have not usually allowed moral principles 
to influence judgment in terminating the pregnancy. Neverthe- 
less, when in the progress of medical science any new measures are 
developed for the protection of the health of the mother which do 
not conflict with moral principles, we may expect medical opinion 
promptly to accept and advocate such methods and at the same 
time strongly to condemn the former methods of treatment which 
sacrificed the life of the child. As Father Bouscaren has stated, 
the firm stand on moral principles by the Church in the past has 
been a factor in stimulating the development of methods which 
will not interfere in any way with pregnancy and at the same 
time will afford adequate protection of the life of both mother 
and foetus. 

With the gradual increase in the proportion of physicians 
trained in surgery, as well as the widespread growth of hospitals, 
laparotomy has become a common operative procedure. It has 
naturally followed, because of the unwarranted fear associated 
with ectopic pregnancy, that every patient presenting the slight- 
est evidence of tubal pregnancy is generally considered one re- 
quiring immediate abdominal operation. As a result of this at- 
titude, the foetus in ectopic pregnancy rarely survives to reach 
the period of viability, and advanced cases of ectopic pregnancy 
are rarely observed or reported in the literature to-day. Its oc- 
currence now is regarded as such a remote possibility that it is 
unworthy of consideration. 

A quarter of a century ago, at a period when abdominal opera- 
tions were limited, Cragin was able to report successful results in 
six (6) cases of advanced ectopic pregnancy operated upon at the 
Sloane Hospital. In three (3) of these cases the children were 
living at the time of operation, and with their mothers were dis- 
charged in good condition. The other three (3) infants could 
have been saved if the operation had been performed earlier in 
the pregnancy. In only two (2) of the six children delivered was 
there any evidence of deformities. These deformities, however, 
were slight—occurring in two of the living children and were easily 
corrected without operation within the first three months of life. 
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One deformity consisted of a dislocated hip and the other of a tor- 
sion of the foot at the ankle. 

The modern trend in pelvic surgery is to avoid operative meas- 
ures in the treatment of pelvic conditions whenever possible. 
Therefore, from a medical standpoint, the removal of the unrup- 
tured tube in every case would seem to be in opposition to the 
most recent advances in surgery to-day. Authorities are agreed 
that the routine use of laparotomy in suspected pelvic conditions 
is unnecessary, and the treatment in many conditions by pelvic 
surgery has been found to be contra-indicated and better results 
are being obtained by non-operative measures. It is not too 
much to expect in the future that in cases of ectopic pregnancy, 
when recognized before rupture has occurred, adequate hospital 
care will be available to afford ample protection to the mother 
until rupture has occurred or the foetus has reached viability. 

The best results in obstetrics are obtained when patients with 
serious complications are promptly hospitalized. It is not un- 
common to have patients with serious complications remain in 
the hospital under treatment and observation for a period of 
weeks or even months. 

Efforts of the medical profession in the future should tend not 
only to reduce the number of fatalities in ectopic pregnancy but 
to accomplish a great deal in preventing its occurrence. Analyses 
of results prove conclusively that with early diagnosis and proper 
management the risk to the mother is not great, even when the 
tube has ruptured. The fear associated with pregnancy in the 
tube seems to be largely the result of the difficulty of providing 
proper care, of failure to train physicians in the recognition and 
management of such cases, and of a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the public of the importance of pre-natal care early in preg- 
nancy. 

With the increase in the number of trained, competent surgeons 
and well-equipped hospitals, as well as the advance in clinical and 
pathological knowledge, with more widespread use of transfusion 
before or during operation and the recognized test for early preg- 
nancy, we may expect even greater protection for future mothers. 
Fear and anxiety on the part of physicians when confronted with 
the problem of management of these cases will disappear when 
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available facts have been generally studied and made use of. It 
is equally necessary for the better protection of the mother that 
information regarding the importance of early recognition of 
symptoms of possible ectopic pregnancy be made known to the 
general public, as well as the necessity for all women to place 
themselves under the observation of a competent physician as 
soon as pregnancy is suspected. 





Pupil Classification Aids the Principal 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The pastor knows that his school functions well when an ef- 
ficient principal is at the helm. The principal must understand 
and guide all the activities of the school. The good executive 
delegates capable subordinates to perform all duties that come 
within their proper sphere, but never relinquishes that control 
which makes for effective organization. 

The capacity of every human agent to render personal service 
is confined within limits. The principal does not attempt to per- 
form personally every function, but is careful that delegated sub- 
ordinates do not work at cross-purposes. She must assume that 
the teacher is able to perform her task and to function efficiently 
as a cog in the school organization. The teacher may not need 
to know all the details of the organization, but she must be ac- 
quainted thoroughly with the part that she is to play in the work 
of the school. A grasp of the general objectives and the means 
for attaining these objectives assists every teacher to orient her 
own contribution, to do her own work with the greatest possible 
measure of success. 

The pastor functions ideally as the indirect head of his school 
when he can delegate to a capable principal and a coéperating staff 
of skilled teachers the work of achieving the well-defined objec- 
tives of a parish school. The principal in turn, with a clear under- 
standing of her own task, takes her teachers into confidence, and 
expounds the objectives in the measure that is necessary to make 
the work of every teacher a distinct codrdinated contribution. 
Pastor, principal and teachers are engaged in a great codperative 
enterprise. The teacher has a greater task than the mere de- 
velopment of various skills and the mere imparting of certain 
information. The principal is the executive officer codrdinating 
the work of all subordinates. The pastor keeps a hand on the 
controls and guides all members of his staff to the achievement 
of their common objectives. 
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We have previously considered many of the factors that make 
for a well-organized school. We have given much attention to 
the classification and promotion of pupils. No principal can 
care properly for this phase of the work without keeping adequate 
records. Parish and diocesan school authorities may gently in- 
sist that records be kept complete and up-to-date, but unless the 
principal has a proper conception of their importance, the rec- 
ords may be somewhat slipshod and unsatisfactory. A record 
file that is adequate and thoroughly up-to-date impresses even 
the casual observer, but the primary purpose of good record-keep- 
ing is the welfare of the pupil and the progress of the school. 
The teacher keeps a record not merely to attest that she is doing 
her work, but to provide the information that is required for the 
educational guidance of the pupil. 

It makes little difference whether the percentage system or the 
letter method is employed. Proponents of the one or the other 
system may become somewhat fanatical in their advocacy, but 
the accuracy and completeness of the record is the important 
factor. The one system is readily interpreted in terms of the 
other on demand. The pupil record is more than a device for 
grouping pupils or presenting data of their school progress. When 
the record is comprehensive and accurate, it provides the best 
objective norm for the educational guidance of the pupil. We 
cannot entirely eliminate the subjective element from school 
records, but the principal can stress the objective element in a 
variety of ways. The principal must seek a measure of standardi- 
zation in the determination of school marks. Carefully kept 
records of progress data may be futile and meaningless unless 
teachers understand the factors that must and must not enter into 
the determination of a school subject mark. The newer type of 
examinations merits the name of objective examinations, because 
they provide an objective measure of school achievement. Pen- 
manship, attendance, and conduct are items of which record 
should be kept; despite common practice to the contrary, they 
are not factors in the correct determination of subject marks. 
Pupils have at times suffered serious discouragement because of 
the introduction of these extraneous factors in the measuring of 
their achievement in a given subject. Excellence in penman- 
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ship, regularity in attendance and good conduct may be highly 
desirable, but achievement in given subjects is independent of 
these. Penmanship and attendance commonly receive a sepa- 
rate rating, and the principal may well award an independent mark 
for citizenship or a rating for various civic traits. The correct 
stressing of religious obligations will lead the pupil to see that 
civic virtues and citizenship find their foundation, their most se- 
cure foundation, in religion and morality. 

The standardized test provides an ideal objective basis for mark- 
ing pupils. This form of test makes it possible to estimate 
whether the standing and the rate of progress of a given pupil or a 
given group of pupils compare favorably with the general average 
of achievement. When the results of this test are expressed in 
grade equivalents, the pupil is convinced and stimulated to greater 
effort, parents are satisfied that the teacher is impartial, and the 
teacher develops a new interest in this objective measure of pupil 
progress and teaching performance. These standardized tests 
help both principal and teacher to determine accurately the num- 
ber of abnormal pupils, gifted pupils and mental deviates. Even 
in cases where the school can make no special provision for handi- 
capped pupils, the teacher may direct her efforts more intelli- 
gently to the solution of their difficulties. 

Good administration demands that records be continuous, 
comprehensive, and cumulative. The cumulative record con- 
tains all the significant facts in the development of the pupil 
since his admission to school. The principal needs to know much 
more than the most recent information concerning the pupil, 
more than the mere statement of his present standing or present 
rate of progress. The good cumulative record makes note not 
only of subject deficiencies and disciplinary difficulties, but also 
of special talents and exceptional mental difficulties, of emotional 
and temperamental characteristics, of special retardation or pro- 
motion, and, in short, of all significant developments in the his- 
tory of the individual. It is the duty of the principal to collect, 
record and make available to teachers all significant pedagogical 
case data. Teachers and principal alike can, in the light of this 
complete information, direct their efforts more intelligently to 
the adjustment, guidance and progress of the individual pupil. 
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No classification of pupils is ever final or irrevocable. The 
principal must from time to time evaluate her classification. 
Do the pupils progress in accord with their classification? Do 
some perhaps demand reclassification? These are questions that 
may be answered correctly only through some scientific measure 
of pupil progress. The age-grade survey is a simple device, easily 
employed by teachers to determine the extent to which children 
of certain ages have attained certain grades. The common form 
of this device automatically constructs a graph of each group of 
pupils; the teacher need only insert a dot for each child in the 
box opposite the indicated age-group of the child. When she 
has dotted her class, she need only add the dots in each box or 
compartment. The totals recorded reveal the number of pupils 
retarded, the number normal, and the number accelerated. Some 
degree of retardation is traceable to sickness of pupils, to late 
entrance of a number of children. The child entering the first 
grade at eight years of age appears on the age-grade survey as 
aretarded pupil. This limitation does not invalidate the findings 
of the survey. 

The standardized survey test provides a careful appraisal of the 
relation of current grading to the requirements of the course of 
study. Does the current achievement status of a given classroom 
compare favorably with the norms of the school system, with the 
standards of the schools of the nation? Is the rate of progress of 
the individual, of the class, of the school, up to the standard? 
The principal has a keen interest in a periodic check of actual 
achievement against standard performance. A complete study 
of the pupil group demands also that the principal know how her 
pupils compare in mental maturity, grade by grade, with ac- 
cepted mental-age standards. Are the given pupils mentally at 
par, retarded, or advanced—and in what proportion? This knowl- 
edge helps the teacher to identify problem children and gifted 
children, and to recommend or make special provision for them. 
The group intelligence test gives this information with at least 
comparative accuracy. Its objectivity gives it greater appeal 
and credibility than any mere personal estimate can ever com- 
mand. Periodic group-intelligence tests are a distinct help to 
principals and teachers; no school administrator should begrudge 
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the expense of conducting them. It is not necessary to note 
here the publishers of acceptable tests; many tests in current 
use have the highest commendation of reputable authorities. 

A grade classification in each subject is of distinct value, but a 
composite classification based on the average scores in all sub- 
jects provides the most secure guidance of the future work of the 
pupil. The composite classification tells the whole story. The 
composite score demands that all grade scores be reduced to com- 
mon terms. Elementary training in statistical procedure will 
enable the classroom teacher to transmute raw scores into grade 
progress. The principal may direct that the more important 
subjects be given a special weight, but for practical purposes and 
for ease of computation each subject may carry the same weight. 
Thus, the grade scores may be as follows for a given pupil: lan- 
guage, Grade 7 A; arithmetic (fundamentals), Grade 8 A; read- 
ing, Grade 10 A; handwriting, Grade 9 B; spelling, Grade 8 B; 
and the average, Grade 8 A. 

Publishers of standardized tests provide a schedule of raw 
scores interpreted in terms of grade scores. The grade scores re- 
sulting from standardized tests enable teacher and principal to 
measure achievement with objective accuracy. They are easily 
understood by parents and carry conviction to all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of the pupil. The pastor learns from a 
few statistical tables whether his school, his classes and his indi- 
vidual pupils are up to the standard of the city, state, and nation. 

The form sheet for the organization of classification data calls 
for grade scores of each pupil in each subject, a composite grade 
score, a mental grade score, the pedagogical age, the chronological 
age and the intelligence quotient. This form sheet, presenting a 
wealth of factual material in tabular form, guides the principal 
in classification adjustments of individual pupils and provides 
the classroom teacher with invaluable objective data on which to 
base instructional procedures. Successive charts of this nature 
at regular intervals in the school life of the pupil have no superior 
as a means of estimating the progress of the individual and of the 
class. 

The expense of supplying serial tests is a mighty factor in 
the experience of the average parish school administrator. A 
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careful study of test material and procedure will enable the for- 
ward-looking principal to plan a testing program of her own with 
the help of the mimeograph. The results may not carry con- 
viction in the same measure as the data derived from standardized 
tests, but they will have a definite relative value. An individual 
testing program will keep the principal in close touch with the 
problems of administration and instruction that frequently lie 
undiscovered in the poorly administered school. The princi- 
pal’s coérdinated testing program rightly interpreted gives a good 
tone to all school work, and makes intelligent classification and 
adjustment of pupils a possibility. 

The community supervisor may give the testing program an 
added value through administering uniform tests to all the schools 
of hercommunity. The pastor who attaches but little importance 
to the principal’s testing program may be impressed by the com- 
parative results of a test administered in all the schools of a 
given community. Where the community supervisors function 
as a board of supervisors under the direction of a diocesan super- 
intendent, it is but a short step to diocesan standardization of a 
testing program. Many diocesan testing programs in recent 
years have reached a larger measure of standardization than some 
commonly accepted standardized tests. Our large dioceses have 
5000 or more pupils in each grade. This provides a field in which 
it is easy, given proper clerical help, to administer and standard- 
ize a series of tests. 

Proper classification of pupils is but a byproduct of a testing 
program. The classification, accurate as it may be in the light 
of test results, is futile unless the school has an administrative 
organization sufficiently flexible to permit ample adjustments. 
The need of flexibility is accentuated when we remember that 
classification and adjustment are not necessarily permanent. 
A group of children who have progressed uniformly in the fourth 
grade may begin to show marked differences in rate of progress in 
the fifth grade. Clear understanding of the procedure will win 
coéperation from all teachers. Without this codperation the 
high purposes of a principal are frequently frustrated. Under- 
standing teachers will bear patiently with frequent promotions, 
demotions, renewed special groupings and added curricular en- 
richments when they know they result from the principal’s intelli- 
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gent and accurate follow-up of the effectiveness of remedial 
measures. The principal must proceed fearlessly in the applica- 
tion of the best established bases of scientific classification. 
When her program results in a lower rate of failure, a general 
correction of maladjustments, a greater recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, a better disciplinary tone, better scholarship 
on the part of the pupils and better achievement on the part 
of the teachers (as it must if intelligently administered), it will win 





















od the general approval of pupils, teachers and parents. 
id Nothing human is perfect. Even if perfection were attainable, 
men would not accept it as perfection. The principal need not 
= expect universal, immediate acceptance of her best plans for the 
Is welfare of the pupils committed to the care of the school. The 
e mother of the sons of Zebedee is but the prototype of many moth- 
i- ers of to-day, who seek unearned advancement for their children. 
a The placing of a child, even in a normal group, may bring 
a charges of unfair discrimination. Older teachers, impatient of 
every modern development, challenge any system of classification 
a that passes a teacher’s highly subjective estimate of a pupil’s 
t qualifications through the crucible of objectivity. The pupil 
e may feel that he is unfairly detained in a normal group when 
e many associates are advanced to an accelerated group. Remon- 
a strances of this type must not deflect the principal from the main 






task. She must seek perseveringly to promote the best welfare 
of the pupil and, as a result, the superior functioning of the school. 

Scientific classification, thoroughly objective and clearly ex- 
plained to those vitally interested, must win the day. No prin- 
cipal can rest content with a mere mechanical method of classi- 
fication, whose only merit is a ready answer to all objections. 
Chronological age as a basis of classification may, for instance, 
answer all objectors, but it is thoroughly unscientific. No 
classification and no single basis of classification is absolutely 
final; the principal must strive continuously to improve the 
character of the classification. Teachers should understand the 
principal’s standards of promotion. These standards commonly 
demand satisfactory completion of all work of a given grade, the 
conviction of the teacher that the pupil can carry the work of the 
next grade, and the joint judgment of teacher and principal that 
promotion best serves the interests of the pupil and the school. 
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For a long time the Negroes, as a race, lived in the South where 
the Catholic Church is relatively weak in numbers, equipment, 
and opportunity. Realizing the importance of the evangeliza- 
tion of the millions of Negroes at their very door, year after year 
the Bishops of the South raised their voices for consideration of 
the problem by the more favored Church in the North. Hin- 
dered by a public opinion and social prejudices which make any- 
thing but an adulterated Christianity impossible in so far as the 
Negro is concerned, the Church in the South sees countless souls 
within its reach but, because of its poverty and lack of prestige, 
it is not in a position to press them to her bosom. In his own 
good time God literally lifted thousands of these souls out of the 
Southland into the North. To-day, the Negro problem is a 
national problem, as is evidenced by the fact that the five largest 
Negro-populated centers are north of the Potomac River. Torn 
from their old moorings and tossed into the swirling waters of a 
new milieu, many a Negro migrant has sunk into the backwash 
of neglect, others are clinging desperately to the ‘‘Rock of Ages,”’ 
still others have been washed ashore on the beach of a new salva- 
tion. A study of the situation of the Catholic Church and the 
Negro in the North can be nothing if not enlightening. 































































I. Evil Effects in the North 

(1) Lack of Personal Relationship with the Priest.—In the South 
the relationship of the Negro with the priest is personal. This 
attitude of personal responsibility to the pastor of the church for 
the colored arises and is fostered by a twofold condition. In the 
first place, frequently enough the Negro Catholic is the personal 
convert of the priest. At any rate, the priest working for the 
Negroes realizes that there must be a large element of the personal 
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shown in order to encourage his people in regular attendance at 
Mass and the Sacraments. In the Protestant churches member- 
ship depends almost wholly upon the personal liking of members 
for the minister; as soon as the personal element becomes strained, 
membership in a more congenial minister’s church is likely to 
follow. The priest, aware of the fact that the Negro’s religion 
is based so largely upon personal relationships, must be prepared 
to accept his people as he finds them, with all their traditional 
and personal peculiarities. Consequently, the successful mis- 
sioner must be somewhat of a hand-shaker, know each family 
personally, and never pass up an opportunity to check on church 
attendance. The pastor of any white congregation can attest 
to the efficacy of personal relationships with the members of his 
parish, but it is more abundantly true of the colored. 

In the second place, this personal relationship with the priest 
is forced upon the Negro in the South, where one of the subtle 
subterfuges of prejudice is to insist that the Negro belongs to 
“Father So and So’s’”’ church in contradistinction to the white 
Catholic who belongs to the universal Catholic Church. The 
white Catholic feels free to attend any Catholic church, even 
that of the colored, whereas the Negro who attends any church 
other than that specifically designated for his use is looked upon 
as an intruder, and is made to feel his intrusion by being segre- 
gated in a few rear pews or the gallery. By a hundred unkind- 
nesses and annoyances there is impressed upon the Negro the 
consciousness that he does not belong to the Catholic Church but 
to a Catholic church. Furthermore, usually the only priest to 
whom he can look with any degree of confidence is his priest, that 
is, the priest in charge of his church. If occasionally a Negro 
hears Mass in another church or goes to confession to another 
priest, he frequently does so at the risk of being insulted and 
embarrassed. Consequently, there is forced upon both priest 
and people a personal relationship, reminiscent somewhat of the 
saying: “If we don’t hang together, we'll hang together anyway.” 

Take such a Negro out of such an environment and place him 
in a large northern city of several or many churches. What 
happens? He no longer has his priest to check up on him and 
encourage him in the practice of his religion. He may no longer 
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have the assurance that there is at least one church in which he 
will be welcomed. True, he may be surrounded by Catholic 
churches; but the conviction has been engendered in his mind 
that the Catholic Church, ut sic,isa white man’s Church. Fur- 
thermore, as a rule he is not personally acquainted with the priest 
of the parish within the boundaries of which he lives. It is gen- 
erally true that the relationship of the pastor of a large northern 
city parish is mostly professional, not necessarily through the 
fault of the pastor, for most large northern parishes which have 
four or five or six Masses on a Sunday are too large to permit more 
than an impersonal relationship between the priest and most of 
his parishioners. The Negro, accustomed as he has been to a 
small congregation in a small southern town, is lost in the crowd 
and soon comes to the conclusion that nobody cares whether or 
not he goes to church. The notion that religion is strictly a pri- 
vate affair between his soul and God is a new concept to him. 

(2) Economic Reaction—The World War created a vacuum in 
the labor market of the North. Negroes from the South, rushing 
in to fill the vacancies, found that upon the cessation of the War 
they were ousted from their brief occupations by the returning 
soldiers. The shock of this displacement was somewhat absorbed 
by the ensuing years of artificial prosperity, when the Negro 
found employment in the outer rim of the life created in that 
period of mad hilarity. To-day, however, the depression has 
left the nation with from ten to twelve million able-bodied work- 
men out of jobs. Of course the Negro, being a marginal worker, 
was the first to go and will be the last to feel the upward trend of 
the employment index. Consequently, with one-sixth of the 
country’s entire working population and one-third of the Negroes 
now out of employment, the future is ominous. 

The Negro migrant from the South, landing in the new world 
of the North, frequently enough has barely sufficient money, or 
had to borrow the wherewithal, to make the journey. In the 
struggle to get a foothold which ensues, it is natural enough that 
economic considerations should often be of primary considera- 
tion; physical demands are imperative, spiritual needs not so 
easily recognized. Many, particularly of the women folk, are 
forced to work on Sundays in domestic service, while the very 
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scarcity of jobs forces the men to occupations which imply Sunday 
work. Even where there is no Sunday labor entailed, frequently 
the physical exertion and strain of the week’s heavy labor and 
the keenness of competition for what jobs are available demand a 
Sunday recuperation of energy for the forthcoming week’s 
struggle. Under such vicissitudes it is an easy matter for Negroes 
to postpone until a more propitious day a resumption of religious 
practices to which they may have been faithful in the South. 
Unfortunately, such postponement frequently becomes indefinite 
and, even when some degree of economic security has been 
achieved, the habit of carelessness has become strongly intrenched. 

(3) Social Reaction—The Negro migrant from the South has 
been violently uprooted from his old friends and environment 
and tossed into the midst of an upside-down world. To many 
the situation demands a twofold adjustment: namely, that from 
rural to urban conditions, as well as from southern to northern 
environments. In the South social satisfaction was found in the 
family circle of relatives and friends, social proclivities had an 
outlet in church activities and entertainments, and in general 
the church of the Negro played an important rdéle in his social 
life. It should be remembered that to the average Negro, particu- 
larly in the South, his church is as much a social institution as a 
religious body, ifnot more so. Carter G. Woodson, a prominent 
Negro writer and leader, points this out in his “History of the 
Negro Church”’ (p. 226): 

“In the first place, Negroes regularly attend church, whether 
Christians or sinners. They have not yet accumulated wealth 
adequate to the construction of clubhouses, amusement parks, and 
theatres, although dance halls have attracted many. Whether they 
derive any particular joy therefrom or not, the Negroes must go to 
church to see their friends, as they are barred from social centers 
open to whites. They must attend church, moreover, to find out 
what is going on, for the race has not sufficient interests to maintain 
in every locality a newspaper of its own, and the white dailies gen- 
erally mention Negroes only when they happen to commit crimes 
against white persons. The young Negro must go to church to 

meet his sweetheart, to impress her with his worth, and to woo her 
in marriage; the Negro farmer, to find out the developments of the 
business world; the Negro mechanic, to learn the needs of his 
community and how he may supply them.” 
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In the North, on the other hand, the Catholic Negro must find 
new friends and social outlets, for unless he is fortunate enough 
to locate in a northern city which has one or several churches for 
his use, he finds that he is left out of the ordinary calculations of 
the social life of a parish. In a city where there is no Catholic 
church set aside for his special use, there is the added danger that 
he will seek his social outlets in the more congenial atmosphere of 
Protestant Negro churches, which function socially in the North 
along the same lines as in the South. 


(4) Psychological Reaction.—With the church as a social outlet 
for the most part closed to him, many a Negro seeks diversion in 
public places of amusement. In the North the evils of city life as 
they affect the Negro are not one whit less than they are in the 
South; in fact, there is the added danger arising from the sense 
of freedom from “Jim Crow”’ restraints. With this new concep- 
tion of freedom from the burdens of segregation as practised in 
the South, psychologically there is the danger of being tempted 
to throw off all restrictions. Religion, imposing many restraints 
upon all men, is liable to be among the first of the impedimenta 
thrown into the discard as just another dead-weight against 
progress. That this possibility is not at all a chimera, is at- 
tested to by the experience of many priests working among the 
Negroes, and is expressed in words by one missioner in a larger 
city of 50,000 Negro population, many of which number are mi- 
grants from the South: 


“There is a large floating population of which no one can keep 
trace. Few of them go to church. Finally, there is a huge crowd 
of fallen-away Catholics. I use the word ‘huge’ purposely, because 
the number of these unfortunates coming to my attention increases 
daily. Right on my street are six families; all my endeavors to 
bring them back are useless. These one-time Catholics join Baptist 
and Methodist churches, and a few Episcopal, but the greater 
number have no religious affiliation whatsoever. The reason for this 
wholesale apostacy is not lack of sympathy for the Negro. First, 
all coming here are not desirable; too many come here because they 
had to leave home for one reason or another. Others come here 
through desire to gain more money, and they have no time for 
religion; this is particularly true of those who are better off in this 
world’s goods. Finally, among some it would seem to be a mark 
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of distinction to change their religion when leaving the South, just 
like shedding the garment of servitude. They glory in the fact 
of having been leaders in their home parishes (mostly a fact), and 
then gaily join any church in town; or if some scruple holds them 
back, they go occasionally (two or three times a year) to some other 
Catholic church, but with no reception of the Sacraments.” 


II. Good Effects in the North 


(1) The Catholic Church in the North Is Able to Do Something. — 
In the North the Catholic Church is numerically strong, ecclesi- 
astically important, and scholastically efficient. It enjoys a 
position of influence and importance, as opposed to the Church 
in the South which, with the exception of a few districts, is not 
numerically, influentially or financially prosperous. There is no 
particular reason why the Church in the North cannot easily and 
efficiently absorb and care for a far greater number of Negroes 
that are now at its very doors. Apart from God’s grace, the 
most important requirements in any missionary program are 
priests and the financial means to carry on effective work. In 
view of the fact that the very waste in many a northern parish is 
sufficient to support a Negro mission, there:is no good reason 
why a missionary program could not be carried on in the North 
without undue financial burdens. And so far as priests to spare 
is concerned, the problem in some large dioceses is not where to 
get priests but what to do with the many already ordained. 
Here then is a field ready to absorb some of the “‘spare clergy.”’ 


(2) The Church in the North Has Psychological Advantages.— 
In the North there is no odium attached to membership in the 
Catholic Church, as is frequently the case in some sections of the 
South; in fact, in many sections in the North the vast majority 
of church members is Catholic. In the South, on the other hand, 
excepting of course a few favored sections, membership in the 
Catholic Church means membership in a minority group, which 
often entails serious disabilities because of the accumulated 
bigotry of generations. Consequently, a Catholic Negro in the 
South, especially if he be a convert, is called upon to make many 
and serious sacrifices in return for the Faith, and to suffer a petty 
persecution the meanness of which can be appreciated only by 
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those in a position to know. The smaller the town (and most 
southern towns are small), the more certain is this hazard. 

The very physical plants and the number of Catholic institu- 
tions in the North is a source of pride and assurance to Catholics. 
A sense of security attaches itself to membership in a Church 
which can afford so many and such beautiful churches, schools, 
and institutions. The Negro, ever conscious of the insecurity of 
his rights because of prevailing prejudices, is not so detached from 
worldly considerations as to be impervious to thoughts of the 
many advantages of membership in a majority and influential 
group. He may, and frequently does, have more noble motives, 
but the least is not necessarily the last. 

(3) No “Jim Crow”’ in the North.—In the South one of the most 
persistent and embarrassing obstacles in the way of showing the 
real beauty of the Bride of Christ is the often enforced inconsist- 
ency between Catholic doctrine and Catholic practice. What 
missioner in the South has not felt the ludicrousness of his preach- 
ing on the catholicity and impartiality of the Catholic Church, 
when he must forever be conscious that Negro Catholics are forced 
by State laws and social customs to worship in a “Jim Crow” 
church or from a few segregated rear pews in a church main- 
tained by white Catholics? By its very nature a “Jim Crow” 
church cannot be a hundred-per-cent Catholic church: the terms 
are contradictory. 

It is true that all order recognizes a hierarchy of dignity, but 
it is equally true that no order can be built upon a hierarchy of 
indignity. To quote an expression often used by Negroes: 
‘“‘When ‘Jim Crow’ comes in the front door of a church, Christ 
goes out the rear door.’’ No one is more acutely aware than the 
priest in the South of the difficulties presented to a zealous pastor 
by the social situation as he finds it. Nevertheless, shorn of all 
casuistry and opportunistic subterfuges, the simple fact is that the 
position the Catholic Church in the South is forced to assume by 
laws and customs over which it has little or no control, places it 

in the very embarrassing—not tosay, scandalous—positionof being 
inconsistent, a fact too often readily seized upon by its enemies, 
or even well-intentioned Negroes seeking God, as a cogent argu- 
ment that Catholic Christianity is no better than Protestant 
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Christianity. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the rule 
of the Master, and the Negro takes it quite literally. 

In the North, as a general rule and excepting a few sad in- 
stances, color prejudice has not yet found its way into the Catho- 
lic pew. A Negro desirous of fulfilling his bounden duty of hear- 
ing Mass on a Sunday or holyday may enter any Catholic church 
with some assurance that he will not be insulted by an officious 
usher or chagrined by omnipresent signs: ‘“These seats reserved 
for colored only.’’ Consequently, the priest in the North can 
stand in the pulpit and honestly preach Catholic doctrine without 
fear that the sword of Damocles will split wide open his logic. 
This is a tremendous advantage which the northern priest has 
over his brother in the South. While it is true that in the North 
there are many churches listed for the exclusive use of Negroes, 
and while it is equally true that because of problems peculiar to 
a colored congregation a church exclusively for the use of Negroes 
and a priest designated for their care are desiderata, nevertheless 
such arrangements are matters of choice and convenience for the 
Negroes, who are under no compulsion to avail themselves of 
their privileges. 

(4) Negroes Better Situated in the North—As a class, the Negroes 
in the North are better off economically than their kin in the 
South; there are more diversified opportunities, less prejudice, 
better wages and greater facilities for education, all of which 
mean that the northern Negro is, on the whole, a better type. 
One indication of the economic advantages in the North is the 
fact that in the adjustment of wages under the N.R.A. codes 
there were no wage differentials allowed in favor of white workers 
over colored, as was the case in practically every form of employ- 
ment in the South. As for average intelligence, a recent study on 
“Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration,’’ prepared by Otto 
Klineberg, under the auspices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, came to the conclusion that, 
“as far as intelligence goes, the material reported in this study 
gives evidence to the effect that the Negro who leaves the South 
for the North is not on the average superior to the Negro who re- 
mains behind, and that the present superiority of the northern 
over the southern Negro may be explained by the more favorable 
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environment rather than by selective migration.”’ It is fair to 
assume then that in the larger northern cities where economic, 
political and educational opportunities are available, the Negro 
as a Class, after a few years’ residence, is of a superior intellectual 
type as compared with the Negro in the South. This difference 
is of significance, especially when there is question of appreciat- 
ing a doctrinal religion like Catholicism and evaluating the rela- 
tive claims of the Catholic and non-Catholic Churches. 

(5) Converts Bring Converts.—It is a fact that converts beget 
converts. Under favorable circumstances it is quite possible to 
start a convert movement once the pump is, as it were, primed. 
Converts, as a rule, are more enthusiastic about their new religion, 
create somewhat of a stir in their little circle of relatives and 
friends because of their decisive step, occasion the asking of 
many questions, and, in a more or less spirit of self-justification, 
often they invite their non-Catholic friends to “come and see’ 
what they have found in the Catholic Church; in a word, they 
are active missioners among their own people. It is notorious, 
on the other hand, that Catholics of long standing are, as a rule, 
more phlegmatic and passive; they have the faith, are satisfied 
that it is the truth, have settled down in their convictions, and 
are quite content to save their own souls. Is not this inactivity 
of the Catholic masses the very attitude against which is aimed 
the program of Catholic Action? 

In the South, however, because of the strong Protestant in- 
fluence and close family ties, it is not so easy to start a movement 
towards the Church. While living in the midst of relatives, 
friends and associations who often look upon a convert as a lost 
sheep, it requires courage to brave the opposition. In the small 
towns of the South a man’s social standing often makes or breaks 
him. The professional value of a Negro physician, lawyer, or 
business man, for instance, is in direct proportion to his social 
standing, which in turn leans heavily upon his church affiliation. 
Consequently, in thoroughly Protestant southern communities 
where membership in the Catholic Church entails social ostra- 
cism, there is little room for mob psychology in convert-making— 
the path that leads to the social axe is trod only by souls of stern 
fiber. 
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In the North there is little danger of the Negro being subjected 
to petty persecution because of his having accepted Catholicism; 
and even if there is, the cities are usually large enough to permit 
his moving to another section where there is a sufficiently large 
Catholic Negro population to offer a substitute field for social 
and professional contacts. For this and other reasons already 
noticed it is, therefore, quite possible in the larger northern cities 
to start a convert movement which will bring new classes of con- 
verts by the very momentum of the enthusiasm generated in the 
neophytes. 

(6) The Northern Migrant Gets a New Deal.—One serious ob- 
stacle frequently met with among Negroes in the South is the 
prevalence of secret organizations among them. Many a Negro 
in a small southern town is convinced of the truth of the Catholic 
religion, and would most willingly apply for instruction were not 
he deterred therefrom by pressure brought to bear upon their 
“weak brother’ by fellow-members in a forbidden secret society. 
Forbidden secret societies exert a tremendous influence among the 
Negroes; the most prominent men belong to them, men who are 
in a position to help or to harm, and the prospect of losing mem- 
bership because of the “machinations” offthe Catholic Church 
does not appeal to them. 

Even for Negroes who are not ambitious for preferment or 
influence, there is the possible pecuniary loss entailed by giving 
up membership in such societies, the majority of which are pri- 
marily fraternal or insurance organizations carrying sick and death 
benefits. It becomes a matter; ‘of serious consideration to be 
asked to give up the financial security therein gained by payment 
of dues over a long period of time. The loss will be in proportion 
to the age of the member, because usually the longer one has be- 
longed to such a society the lower is the assessment; whereas to 
take out a policy in a commercial insurance company at an ad- 
vanced age means a higher premium. To the average Negro, 
never very well off financially, the monetary sacrifice of relin- 
quishing membership in secret beneficial societies becomes a 
tremendous and frequently insuperable obstacle in the way of 
conversion. 

Upon migration to the North, however, such a Negro gets a 
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“new deal.” Severance of old ties gives him an opportunity to 
give up membership in these forbidden secret societies with no 
fear of reprisals or pressure. Change of residence too means a 
new provision for sick and burial security, and with the chance 
to make a new start in life comes the opportunity to many to 
bring to culmination long-deferred plans for embracing the 
Catholic Faith. 


Conclusion 


Seen in the light of the foregoing observations, the Catholic 
Church in the North is confronted with an obligation and an 
opportunity. First, there is the serious problem of preventing 
much of the present leakage among the Negro migrants from the 
South. Secondly, there is opened up to the Church a veritable 
goldfield of souls to be “panned” for Christ. If there be any 
choice between the two, it is more important to save what Negro 
Catholics we have by preventing defection or by reclaiming 
“fallen aways,”’ for our first duty is towards the children of the 
household of the faith. There is little likelihood, however, that 
this necessity ordinarily will take precedence over the more 
glamorous work of convert-making. While a large number of 
converts is generally regarded as a sign of progress, in the face of 
the tremendous leakage occasioned by the migratory disposition 
of so many Negroes there can be little sense in statistically meas- 
uring our relative gains while rowing against a current of loss 
which more than offsets the seeming gains. 

Of late the problem of leakage is giving serious concern to 
church authorities; there is too great a disproportion between 
the annual number of converts reported and the total increase 
in the Catholic population of the country. So far as missionary 
activities are concerned, the problem is aggravated probably by 
the fact that some missionary agencies have been overemphasiz- 
ing the making of converts as a criterion of success. Some mis- 
sioners in the field are beginning to feel a reaction from this form 
of appeal in that, unless they are able annually to turn in a siz- 
able number of converts (which circumstances of time, place and 
money may prevent), they are regarded as being less deserving of 
financial aid from organized agencies of mission support. Making 
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converts is frequently a relatively easy process, and it shows up 
well in mission reports; making Catholics requires a longer in- 
struction period and more effort, but it is less spectacular; while 
saving souls is—well, just the primary reason for the existence of 
the priesthood. 

The foregoing study presents the facts of the Negro mission 
situation as they appear to the writer. Undoubtedly there is 
much room for further discussion and difference of opinion as to 
their correctness and relative importance. But no one can argue 
against the conclusion that most of America’s 12,000,000 Negroes 
can be ours for the taking. The stage is set: Negro leaders do not 
hesitate to express admiration for the Catholic Church, even 
though Catholic practices deter them from accepting the Catho- 
lic Faith; and Negro ministers are alarmed over the seeming 
inclination of the Negro to look favorably on Catholicism. 
James Weldon Johnson is typical rather than exceptional when 
in ‘Negro Americans, What Now?” he takes the Negro Church 
and ministry to task and rubs salt into the wounds by adding: 

“In almost every community the Catholic Church serves as a 
grand example of the conservation of power, an example we might 
well imitate.... What would it not mean to have a Negro min- 
ister working for the advancement of the race with the same degree of 


intelligence, zeal, and singleness of purpose with which the Catholic 
clergy works for the advancement of those who profess the Catholic 


faith?” 

Shall this admiration of the Negro for the Catholic Church 
remain a mere bit of flattery for our priestly pride or an incentive 
for our sacerdotal zeal? The future will be our judge. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Struggle with Neo-Paganism in Germany 


Under the title, ‘“‘The Fate of German Catholics,” the Jesuit Etudes 
of April 20 draws a gloomy picture of the actual conditions of Catholics 
in Germany, and an even more ominous one of what the near future may 
have in store for them as a result of the overt and covert repressions and 
persecutions to which they are being subjected by the men who have 
seized the supreme power in that troubled country. The article is 
written with extraordinary courtesy and regard for the difficulties of 
fellow-Catholics whose leaders must ere long take decisions fraught 
with momentous consequences. Until now—some critics would say 
far too long—these have been waiting, discussing, arguing; but the time 
for parleys and discussions of articles of a Concordat seems past, for the 
State shows no signs of willingness to sign that document, still less to 
execute it loyally. It appears evident that it is no longer possible to 
draw a subtle distinction between Nazism and the active neo-paganism 
for which the authorities have no blame, whilst they do not allow any 
counter-attack by Christians outside the walls of the churches. “A 
whole people is beginning to lose its soul,’’ says a Catholic writer re- 
cently escaped from Germany. The article gives abundant proof of the 
activity of the neo-pagans. Of their hatred for Christianity no doubt 
can exist. Last year a Catholic lady, who owns the hotel on the sum- 
mit of the famous Brocken, had Mass said in honor of the Sacred Heart 
on the first Friday of September. The incident aroused the fury of a 
Hitlerian paper, Der Durchbruch. ‘‘Let us hope,’’ exclaims a neo-pagan, 
“that this is the first and last time that we have to witness such a profa- 
nation of our old Germanic mountain, the mountain of our gods. ... 
For our Germanic conscience it is an intolerable scandal that this holy 
spot of the Brocken should be dishonored and profaned by a magical 
cult foreign to our race (volksfremder Zauber).... We are faced with a 
most regrettable fact: the owner of the hotel, the bearer of an aristo- 
cratic name, desired to do the same slavish service to the Catholic Church 
which the nobility of the Middle Ages felt compelled to render to the 
Church, in opposition to the true interests of the German people’ 
(sic!). The article quotes an incident—it is only one of many—which 
shows the bitter hatred of Christianity and its representatives which is 
being instilled into the souls of the young. The spirit of the neo-pagan- 
ism, the race-religion preached by Rosenberg and by Baldur von Schir- 
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ach, who is the official head of the Hitler youth, is expressed in the aw- 
ful blasphemy of a leading Nazi: ‘“We have not called for Christ—we 
have no need of his salvation.” The article ends with a moving appeal 
by a distinguished German religious for a supreme and decisive struggle 
with the powers of darkness. The time for parleying is gone. A call 
to all the Christian forces still left in the German people will lead to a 
stern struggle, but the salvation of the soul of a whole nation is a stake 
worth every risk and peril. 


Road Traffic and Christian Ethics 


It may sound paradoxical to affirm that the number of those killed or 
injured by motor vehicles of every description exceeds that of the casual- 
ties of an old-fashioned battlefield. Yet, figures show that it is not 
so absurd as it seems. Schénere Zukunft of April 21 gives striking and, 
indeed, awful statistics. In the United States, during the last 15 years, 
325,000 people were killed in car accidents. In the great war the num- 
ber of U. S. A. soldiers killed in battle was 120,000. All the wars waged 
by the United States during the 150 years or so of their existence exacted 
far fewer casualties than the automobile in the quarter-century that has 
elapsed since it came into widespread use. 

In England, Scotland and Wales about 20 persons are killed each day 
of the week. In the last eight years 54,138 persons were killed and 
1,522,704 more or less grievously injured. 

Figures such as these are simply staggering. Yet, this does not 
represent the whole tale of misery, for surely the harm done by the fumes 
of so many engines, especially in narrow, crowded streets, if less spec- 
tacular and not easily gauged, must likewise be incalculable. As for 
the injury done to human nerves by noise, observation is still in its in- 
fancy. American doctors have declared that noise lowers a man’s 
capacity for work by at least 30%. Needless to say, the worst offender 
is the immature driver, especially when he carries a female companion 
on the seat beside him. His foolish vanity urges him to take the most 
desperate risks so that he may show what a fine, manly fellow he is. 
The author of the article concludes by restating the immutable princi- 
ples of Christian charity and Christian altruism, which demand that 
we should respect other people’s rights and well-being. 


Literature and Life 


The April 28 issue of the same Review throws a very interesting side- 
light on the lives of many personages famous in literature or art. Con- 
trary to what is popularly imagined, these men were not poets, artists, or 
writers to the exclusion of all other interests. The men of thought or 
powerful speech were often enough also men of action. St. Augustine 
was a voluminous writer on the most abstruse subjects, but he was also 
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a popular preacher in the best sense of the word and a great adminis- 
trator. In other fields, Goethe was a cabinet minister to a petty sover- 
eign. To-day Claudel is a diplomat and Chesterton a journalist. Lit- 
erature, art and scholarship are by no means incompatible with matter- 
of-fact common sense and the discharge of ordinary duties. On the 
contrary, it is by just such interests and occupations that men are best 
equipped for literature or art, for these things are vitally linked to real 
life and ought to grow out of it. 


The Priest and His Mass 


In the fourth number of the Revue Liturgique et Monastique we are 
given another instalment of a noteworthy essay on the Mass in the 
daily life of a priest. Mass is, of course, the center and core of his day. 
Examples both old and contemporary make the paper interesting and 
inspiring. The best preparation for, and thanksgiving after, Mass is 
one’s daily life lived in relation to it. It was the ideal of St. Francis of 
Sales, who so lived that, if asked at any time why he acted in such and 
such a way, he would answer: “I am preparing for Mass!’ Of Abbot 
Marmion the writer quotes this saying: ‘‘My ordinary preparation for 
Mass is an intimate union with Jesus priest and victim.” 


Is Christian Morality Opposed to Nature? 


The Ami du Clergé of April 18 supplies a brief but very satisfying 
answer to the oft-repeated sophism that Christian morality is neces- 
sarily at variance with, or in opposition to, nature. Obviously enough, 
Christian morality is made up of many repressions and suppressions, 
but this is only one side of the medal. The struggle with concupiscence 
is only a preliminary of the spiritual life, whose essence and final per- 
fection is in the soul’s transformation into the likeness of Christ. It is 
possible to present the Christian ideal as a mere flight from sin, but it 
would be an imperfect picture, for by the practice of Christian ethics the 
natural powers of man reach their fullest development and make of the 
Christian the four-square man of whom the philosophers dreamt. 


Qualifications for the Priesthood 


The April 25 issue of the same Review quotes some remarks recently 
made by the Rector of the Catholic University of Lyons on the choice of 
candidates for the priesthood. Health, piety and at least average in- 
tellectual endowments are essential requisites. As for those who are 
already engaged in the duties of the ministry, attention is drawn to the 
fact that in view of the many external, pastoral and social occupations 
of many priests there is a very real and even a grave danger lest the 
expenditure of energy upon these tasks should lead to a growing neglect 
of intellectual pursuits. A priest’s studies are never ended. His pro- 
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fessional task can be properly carried out only if his mind remains alert 
and is given the daily stimulant of serious study and reflection. It 
would be tragic if the beauty of our pulpits consisted rather in the mar- 
bles or carvings that may adorn them, than in the luminous force and 
unction of our preaching. Yet, this is bound to happen if study is neg- 
lected for social and similar work. 


Close of Holy Year at Rome and Lourdes 


Documentation Catholique of May 4 has useful articles dealing with 
Baptism, church property, blasphemy, etc., treated in the light of the 
new Code. The issue of May 11 is wholly devoted to a detailed account 
of the momentous events which, at Lourdes and in Rome, marked the 
end of the Holy Year of the Redemption. This most useful Review 
prints the full text of the magnificent addresses given by the Papal 
Legate, a description of the ceremonies, and above all the text—in 
Latin and French—of the Holy Father’s prayer to Our Lady which he 
spoke into the microphone for the whole world to hear. 


Miscellanea 


In Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales (April) published by the 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, we find an interesting paper on the 
Preface of Easter. This Preface has the authentic ring of Roman an- 
tiquity. St. Gregory, however, detached from its ancient text the last 
clause, making it the concluding section of the Preface of Pentecost,.as 
we have it in our Missals. 

The May number of The Clergy Review (The Universe, London) is a 
special and enlarged issue in honor of Blessed John Fisher and Thomas 
More who, by the time these lines are in print, will have been raised to 
the altars of the Universal Church. Thomas More as Lord Chancellor 
and as Patron of Laymen and Thomas More and the Papacy are the head- 
ings of three separate papers, for the layman receives the greater share 
of honor from this clerical Review. The reason ‘“‘why they died’”’ is 
luminously stated in a paper bearing that title. Civilia Cattolica of 
May 4 also has a first instalment of a paper on the two new Martyr 
Saints. 

Among the smaller Reviews Pastor Bonus holds a high place. It is 
edited by the professors of the seminaries of Trier and Limburg. Like 
all German Reviews, its preoccupation is with questions of race and the 
new paganism. But there are other things between its covers. The 
April issue has an excellent though brief paper on the need of mortifi- 
cation. One sentence may be quoted: ‘Love of the cross will swiftly 
carry the priest to the goal—as a matter of fact, it is a goal in itself.” 
And the writer goes on to point out the apostolic value of penance, for 
there is no surer means by which to call down God’s grace upon souls 
than suffering willingly endured for their sake. 














Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Indulgences for the Prayers after Mass 


Question: Will you kindly inform me as to the conditions required of 
the ordinary faithful to gain the Indulgence attached to the Leonine 
prayers after Mass. If they answer the three Hail Marys and the re- 
sponse at the end of the Hail Holy Queen, and the responses to the invo- 
cations ‘‘Most Sacred Heart of Jesus,” do they gain the Indulgences as 
though they had recited the entire prayers? 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Such answering is sufficient, since according to Canon 
934, §3, ‘for the gaining of the indulgences it suffices to say the 
prayers alternately with a companion, or to follow the prayers 
mentally while they are recited by someone else.”’ An indul- 
gence of ten years was recently granted for the recitation of the 
prayers after Low Mass (Acta Ap. Sedis, June 5, 1934, X XVI, 
312). The threefold invocation to the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus was added by Pope Pius X, June 17, 1904, and an indul- 
gence of seven years was granted for the recitation of those invo- 
cations. Both indulgences can be gained by the recital of the 
corresponding prayers (Acta Ap. Sedis, loc. cit.). 


Is the Use of Holy Water Necessary in the Blessing of Objects? 


Question: In the blessing of a wedding ring is it necessary to sprinkle 
the ring with holy water in order that the ring could be called blessed? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1148, §2, declares that consecrations and 
blessings are invalid if the form prescribed by the Church is not 
observed. It is, therefore, important to read carefully and ob- 
serve the regulations of the Roman Ritual in reference to the form 
‘of prayer and the prescribed ceremonies. In many of the bless- 
ings given to various objects there are prescriptions in the Roman 
Ritual concerning the use of surplice and stole, holy water, and 
the form of prayer. The blessing of the wedding ring requires 
the use of holy water. Care should be taken not to omit any of 
the prescriptions for the blessings, for, as the Code plainly states, 
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the object is not blessed unless the prescribed form of prayers and 
ceremonies is observed. 


Public and Private Masses.—Responses at High and Solemn 
High Mass 


Question: In our parish there are five regular Masses on Sundays. 
One of them, of course, is the parochial Mass. Are the other four 
Masses private or are they public Masses? I claim that they are public 
because they are fixed and announced, and are for the public at large. 

Also another point of rubrics. Are the ministers at a Solemn High 
and the altar boys at a Sung Mass obliged to answer the responses to- 
gether with the choir? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The terms “public” and “private’’ Mass are some- 
times used in the sense of Solemn High or Sung Mass and Low 
Mass, as is done in the rubrics of the Missal in Chapter XVII; 
at other times those terms are employed to distinguish the Missa 
conventualis of the Cathedral Chapter or the religious community 
or the parochial Mass from other Masses that do not have an 
official character. While in a certain sense all Masses said for the 
benefit of the faithful of a parish may be called public Masses, in 
the liturgical sense only the one Mass that is to be applied for the 
people of the parish on Sundays and certain feast days is the pub- 
lic or parochial Mass. In the rubrics of the Roman Missal there 
are three classifications of Masses: (1) Masses said in conformity 
with the Office of the day and Masses differing from the Office of 
the day (viz., Votive Masses and Masses for the dead); (2) con- 
ventual and non-conventual Masses. Conventual Masses are 
those which are said by Cathedral and Collegiate Chapters and 
religious communities as part of the choir duty; (3) Low Masses 
or read Masses and Solemn High and Sung Masses. 

The deacon and subdeacon answer those prayers only which 
they are directed in the rubrics of the Missal to answer, as at the 
foot of the altar, the Kyrie, the subdeacon answering the Orate 
Fratres, both reciting the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Det. 
The rubrics never direct them to answer the Dominus vobiscum 
or the orations and other responses. The choir responds at the 
Solemn High Mass. At the ordinary High or Sung Mass the 
servers should, it seems to us, answer all the responses, for that 
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Mass partakes more of the nature of a Low than of a Solemn Mass, 
The rubrics of the Roman Missal have no detailed directions on 
the Missa cantata, though reference is made to it in the rubrics— 
for instance, in the rubrics ‘‘Ritus servandus in celebratione 
Misse,’’ Chapter VI, n. 8, where it is stated that if the priest sings 
Mass without deacon and subdeacon a lector vested in surplice 
should chant the Epistle, that the priest himself chants the Gospel 
at the Gospel side, and sings the Ite missa est (Bendicamus Domino 
or Requiescant in pace) at the end of Mass. 


Sale of Contraceptives 


Question: May a Catholic druggist keep for sale in his store the vari- 
ous instruments and means used for the purpose of preventing conception 
or of procuring abortion? He does not advertise those things nor dis- 
play them but he keeps them in stock for business. 


CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: God wants us to assist our fellow-men in doing good 
and avoiding evil. Codperation in the sins of others even in a 
material way (that is to say, without approving of the sin by the 
material aid that we give another to commit the sin) is evidently 
against the law of Christian charity. When the objects sold are 
of a nature that they serve for commission of sin exclusively, it is 
difficult to excuse a person under the plea that he does not partici- 
pate in the evil intention of the buyer. To a conscientious man 
such an excuse appears as ‘mere quibbling. Nor should the pos- 
sible loss of patronage and consequent loss of profit in business be 
admitted as an excuse for such codperation in sin. The other 
consideration that, if some stores do not sell the instruments of 
sin, there are plenty of other stores which do (and therefore the 
sins are not stopped by the refusal of the few to sell those things), 
cannot be an excuse. Otherwise one could excuse codperation 
in almost all sins, for unfortunately there will always be plenty 
of people ready and willing to codperate. The fight for Chris- 
tian morality against the millions of apostate Christians will not 
be successful unless those who still believe in God and Hisauthorized 
teacher, the Catholic Church, are willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary in order to live according to God’s law. In speaking 
of codperation in the sins of others, Catholic moralists have ob- 
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scured the question very much by all the distinctions introduced 
in order to cover all possible cases. All moralists agree, and 
there can be no disagreement, that it is always sinful to codperate 
formally, that is, by participating in the guilty intent of the 
wrongdoer. In the material codperation there are so many pos- 
sible ways of taking part in the sinful actions of others that it is 
practically impossible to lay down one short form or principle 
applicable to all circumstances of codperation. Each individual 
set of circumstances has to be considered. We believe, however, 
that when, as in the case proposed, the codperation (i.e. the sale 
of goods) deals with things that serve an evil purpose exclusively, 
one cannot call it mere material coéperation; it becomes of neces- 
sity a participation in the sinful intention for which these things 
are procured by the buyer. 















Force of Diocesan Law Regulating Salaries 


Question: If the bishop makes a law regulating the salaries of pastors, 
assistants and Sisters, is the pastor allowed to give more? If he does so, 
is he bound to restitution? 







X.Y.Z. 











Answer: The financial system in the parishes of the United 
States is regulated by the laws of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. The Code of Canon Law has indeed regulations 
concerning the temporal goods of benefices and the rights and 
duties of the holders of benefices, but the kind of benefices spoken 
of in the Code do not exist in the United States. Whatever ways 
and means there are by which the fructus beneficit spoken of in the 
Code are obtained, it is certain that the Code does not speak of 
parishes which have no other revenue than the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful. Once only such parishes are mentioned, 
when in Canon 1415, §3, it is stated that the Ordinary is not for- 
bidden to establish parishes or quasi-parishes without an endow- 
ment if it can be prudently foreseen that the necessary things shall 
not be wanting. In Canon 1410 the certain and voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful are called an endowment of a benefice, but it 
does not seem to be the same as our collections, for the Code 
speaks of those offerings which belong to the rector of the benefice. 
For the rest, all other Canons on the temporal goods of benefices 
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are based on an entirely different system of parish funds and 
finances. It is, therefore, necessary that the Ordinary fix the 
salaries of the priests (cfr. Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
nn. 273 and 281). He may also regulate the salaries and pay- 
ments to be made to Sisters teaching in the parish schools, and, 
if he so desires, of other regular employees of the parish. Uni- 
formity in a diocese concerning these matters and precise rules 
as to what every one working for a parish is entitled to, is a great 
aid to the satisfactory management of a parish. As the Ordinary 
has the supervision of the administration of all diocesan property, 
Canon 1519, §2, prescribes: ‘Within the limits of the common 
law and with due regard to the rights acquired by others, legiti- 
mate customs and circumstances, the Ordinaries shall issue timely 
instructions for the regulation of the entire matter of the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical goods within their territories.” 
When it is asked whether the pastor may give more than what 
the rules of the diocese concerning salaries allow, the answer is 
that ordinarily he has no right to ignore the rules of the diocese. 
A certain latitude may be allowed to him as the administrator of 
the parish property, so that when particular circumstances call 
for additional remuneration, he may use his judgment and do 
what is just and fair under the circumstances. There are, more- 
over, many details of minor importance which are not and cannot 
be regulated by the general rules of the diocese, and which must 
be left to the discretion of the local administrators. In those 
parishes where by order of the bishop the pastor is to be assisted 
in the administration of the goods of the parish by lay trustees, 
the pastor must act in unison with them concerning matters of 
administration. The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(n. 201, §3) decrees that the parish board of pastor and trustees 
has no authority to spend over three hundred dollars for any pur- 
pose without the written consent of the bishop. This is meant 
for things which do not belong to the ordinary expenditures (e.g., 
salaries, fuel, ordinary repairs, etc.), which are incurred in the 
course of managing a parish. There is no question of restitution 
so long as the pastor does not exceed his authority in handling the 
finances of the parish. If he wants to raise the salaries which 
are fixed by diocesan regulations, he must refer the matter to his 
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bishop, for it is evident that the diocesan rules limit his authority; 
otherwise, he can be commanded by the Ordinary to indemnify 
the parish. A reasonable allowance for occasional extra work 
can be made by him, because that does not exceed the bounds of 
ordinary administration. 


Mass Stipends Not to Be Kept Over One Year 


Question: Several priests are mentioned in a will to receive one thou- 
sand dollars and upwards for Masses for the repose of the soul of the 
testator. Upon receipt of this money, must they turn over to other 
priests or to the Ordinary all above the number of stipends which they 
are allowed to have according to Canon Law, or can they in such a case 
keep all and fulfill the obligation as they are able without regard to the 
length of time it may take to say all the Masses? Furthermore, must 
they say one Mass for each dollar received (a dollar being the customary 
offering in the diocese), or may they, since undoubtedly they are being 
left the money because of the testator’s desire to reward them in a way 
for kindnesses past, take more than one dollar, and if so, how much? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 835 of the Code of Canon Law rules: ‘“‘Nobody 
is allowed to receive more stipends for Masses to be said by him- 


self than he can satisfy within one year.’”’ The same rule is re- 
peated in Canon 841, §2, in reference to Masses which either by 
last will or in any other way have been ordered, and priests or 
lay persons who have the duty to attend to the fulfillment of the 
obligation are ordered to turn over to the bishop at the end of the 
year those Masses which have not yet been said. The law does, 
therefore, not permit a priest to keep the large number of Masses 
which he may get by last will. He can keep only as many as he 
is able to say within a year from the time he actually gets the 
stipends. The others he may distribute among priests whom he 
knows to be reliable (cfr. Canon 838), or he may turn them over 
to his Ordinary. If he has accepted the bequest of Masses, has 
retained all the stipends and has not said the Masses himself or 
through others, he must at the end of the year (the year to be 
reckoned from the time he received the stipends) transmit the 
surplus stipends to his Ordinary. He is not free any longer to 
give the stipends to other priests. If the testator or any other 
person who gave a large number of Mass stipends to a priest in- 
dicated directly or indirectly that he preferred the priest to say 
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the Masses, no matter how long it might take him to say the 
Masses, the will of the donor prevails, as is indicated in Canon 
841, §2. 

Canon 830 reads: ‘If a person has offered a certain sum of 
money for Masses without stating how many Masses he wants 
said, the number must be reckoned according to the ordinary 
stipends customary in the place where the giver of them lived, 
unless circumstances are such that it may be legitimately pre- 
sumed that the donor’s intention was different.’’ The diocesan 
stipends for the various kinds of Masses (Low, High, and Solemn) 
must be taken into consideration to determine the number of 
Masses to be said for a sum of money given for Masses without 
further specifications. If the donor of the stipends was willing 
to give a larger stipend than the diocesan one, his will and inten- 
tion prevails. The Code speaks of “legitimate presumption” 
that the donor had the intention to make a larger offering than 
that regulated by the statutes of the diocese (or by custom, in 
the absence of a written law on the point). What is a legitimate 
presumption? The term is vague and unsatisfactory. If the 
testator while living used to give a priest invariably a larger 
offering whenever he requested him to say Mass for him, is it 
correct to presume now that he wanted to do the same in the be- 
quest? If a priest had done special favors to the deceased, or if 
he was an intimate friend of the deceased or his family, is it lawful 
to presume that the bequest is not so much for Masses but rather 
a donation or gift? In this sense the legitimate presumption may 
be established, rarely however with satisfaction. Practically it 
is not advisable to trifle with so serious an obligation. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Roman Documents 


Indulgences Granted for Spiritual Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament 
The Holy See has learned that many pious Catholic people, who 
cannot visit the Blessed Sacrament in some church or chapel as 
often as they desire (because of illness or occupations which make 
it impossible for them), have got into the habit of making what 
might be called “spiritual visits,” saying some prayers in honor of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. To encourage this practice, the 
Holy Father Pope Pius XI grants an indulgence of five years for 
the recitation of five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory to Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, and one Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Glory said for the intentions of the Pope. Furthermore, a ple- 
nary indulgence once a week is granted, under the usual conditions 
to those who each day of the week make such a spiritual visit 
when they cannot actually go to a church or chapel where the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved (Sacred Penitentiary, April 12, 
1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 169). 


Recent Canonizations 


The Acta A postolice Sedis of June 1, 1935, publishes the report 
of the final steps in the canonization of the two English Martyrs, 
John Cardinal Fisher and Thomas More, of whose canonization 
we spoke in the last issue of this REVIEW. 

Blessed Joseph Benedict Cottolengo has been added to the 
catalogue of the Saints. He distinguished himself by priestly 
zeal and by his works of charity for the poor in the city of Turin. 
In an epidemic of typhoid fever, in which he incessantly served 
the sick, he fell a victim to the contagion and was carried away 
on April 30, 1842. 

Blessed Pomphilus M. Pirrotti of St. Nicholas has also been 
proclaimed a Saint. At the age of sixteen he entered the Order 
of the Regular Clerics of the Pious Schools at Benevento. The 
Superiors sent him to their novitiate house at Naples. While 
performing his priestly duties with all zeal at Naples, he was 
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falsely accused as a vain and ambitious man who stirred up the 
people to unrest and rebellion, and both the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and the King of Naples ordered him to be removed from 
Naples and to do penance in one of the domestic prisons of the 
Order. Through the common petition of the people he was re- 
called to Naples and permitted to work there, but a short time 
afterwards his enemies again triumphed and had him removed. 
He never allowed himself to be disturbed by persecution, but 
worked zealously wherever he was permitted to preach and hear 
confessions. He died on July 15, 1766, in one of the houses of 
his Order. God honored His patient and faithful priest by many 
miracles. 

Blessed Teresa Margaret Redi of the Order of Discalced Car- 
melite Nuns has been honored with the title of Saint. At the age 
of seventeen she desired to enter the Carmelite Order, but her 
parents at first objected. She succeeded in getting their consent 
and was received into the novitiate at Florence in 1765. She 
lived and died in that same house at Florence unknown to the 
world, faithful and true to her religious life, prayer, and sacrifice 
for the souls of others. She died on March 7, 1770. God made 
her known by many extraordinary favors granted at her inter- 
cession (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 201-246). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Conferences on Catholic Action 


For the Month of September 


Adolescence: a Challenge and an 
Opportunity 


By Ferx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litr.D. 
(TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


We all are familiar with the faults of our young people. Yet, it 
would be more helpful if we knew also their good points. Father Wood- 
lock, the famous Jesuit preacher of London, was so favorably impressed 
with our young people that in the first sermon preached at Farm Street 
Church upon his return to England he sang the praises of the Catholic 
youth of America. He commented, for instance, on the frankness with 
which boys and girls reported at a public convention in Chicago on the 
subjects of their meditations. Yes, there are untold possibilities for 
good among our young people to-day. Priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
who have labored among our young people will agree that our boys and 
girls respond generously to every sincere and intelligent effort made in 
their behalf. Those who have watched the activities of our youth in 
the National Sodality Movement and in the Students’ Mission Crusade 
will admit that Father John La Farge made no idle boast when he wrote 
in 1929: 


‘Youth elected for boldness when over 1,000 students from thirty 
Catholic colleges and high schools in the Chicago district assembled 
at the Visitation High School on Friday, Nov. 1, for the meeting of 
Ciscora, the Chicago Catholic Student Conference on Religious 
Activities. ... More than 50 delegates took the floor and told their 
assembled fellow-students how religious activities are carried on in 
their respective schools, and how they may be further developed 
through united efforts. The discussion centered around personal 
devotion to Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, the Mass, Catholic 
literature, and Catholic Action. With the exception of the two- 
minute speech of Father Meade, all the addresses and discussions 
were exclusively had by the students. The Chicago Catholic Stu- 
dent Conference was the forerunner of the nation-wide spiritual 
leadership movement.”’! 


1 America, November 23, 1929, p. 163. 
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No Decadence Here 


Whoever has observed the astounding growth of this spiritual leader- 
ship movement either in local schools or at national or regional conven- 
tions will recognize that of our whole Catholic population it is our young 
people that to-day offer the most fertile soil for the seed of Catholic Ac- 
tion. But to work successfully in this field that is so rich in past 
achievement and offers even greater promise for the future, we must first 
acquire accurate and adequate knowledge of our young people. To 
acquire this knowledge we must learn not only their weaknesses but 
especially their strong points. Those who know our young people best 
declare that, despite their excessive devotion to exciting pleasure and 
their spirit of disobedience, our young folks to-day are an improvement 
upon the previous generation in three particulars: a higher degree of 
frankness, a keener sense of humor, and a more eager spirit of initiative. 
Very desirable byproducts of the depression are the greater industry 
and seriousness noted quite generally among our Catholic youth. 
These redeeming features constitute an excellent natural basis upon 
which to rear a lofty spiritual structure of supernatural goodness. If 
the secret of education lies largely in respecting the pupil, what a chal- 
lenge as well as opportunity do our young people present to-day! What 
a rich harvest will be ours if we seize this opportunity! If we save a 
man or a woman, we save an individual. But if we save a boy or girl, 
we may perhaps save a whole multiplication table. To realize the ex- 
tent of the challenge as well as the richness of the opportunity, we must 
study more closely the raw material that our adolescent boys and girls 
represent for Catholic Action. 

I use the term study advisedly. The subject of adolescence is too 
important to admit of guesswork, and is likewise too involved to permit 
a mere smattering of knowledge. Parents, priests, and teachers would 
be greatly helped by a thorough study of ‘“Training the Adolescent” by 
the Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., M.A., Ph.D.? I trust that my 
own cursory treatment here will urge all readers to study the intriguing 
subject of adolescence both in real life and in our Catholic books on the 
subject. 

The ‘‘Off- Year’’ 

Adolescence is the age that begins on the average with boys at about 
fourteen and with girls at about twelve. It is then that many of them 
will first pass through what some observers call the ‘‘off-year.’”’ Both 
boys and girls during this period of transition often love to be alone, 
are rebellious and destructive of things generally, and open to evil in- 
fluences of all kinds. It is a time of change and readjustment. The 
young people no longer consider themselves children, and yet are awk- 
ward in aping the manners of adults. Hence the terms employed by 


2 Bruce Publishing Co. (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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the older generation when talking about “the awkward age”’ or ‘“‘the silly 
age.” 

But the more serious aspect of the period is brought out when we 
speak of the ‘‘time of storm and stress.”” The Angels of heaven and the 
devils of hell wage a fierce war for the possession of the soul during this 
all-important time. Defeat or victory may eventually mean heaven or 
hell for the soul. Alas, that the enemy gains the victory so often. The 
scandals in some public high schools are a sad story. But in our own 
high schools devoted Brothers and Sisters often fight a losing battle, 
and the moral lapses, mixed marriages and apostasies among the gradu- 
ates of Catholic secondary schools raise the heart-searching question: 
“Have we done all in our power for the boys and girls during the most 
critical period of their lives?”’ It is the time when the child discovers 
the other sex, and passes through the fire and water of temptation. One 
investigator found that two-fifths of a group of repeaters were first con- 
victed between the ages of 15 and 20. Every step of the upward path is 
strewn with wreckage of body, mind, and morals. 


The Morning Hour of Life 


But at the other extreme it has been found that deeply religious people 
could most frequently trace the beginning of their devout lives back to 
adolescence. Statistics could readily be produced to prove that no age 
is So responsive to all the best and wisest adult endeavor. In no psychic 
soil, too, does seed, bad as well as good, strike such deep root, grow so 
rankly, or bear fruit so quickly or so surely. During the four years of 
high school age either a man or a brute will be developed. Adolescence is 
the second birth of the child and the morning hour of life when the whole 
world turns either to dross or to gold in accordance with what influences 
are predominating in the life of the boy or girl. Among these influences, 
religion is the essential need. Even G. Stanley Hall contends: ‘For 
the four years following the fourteenth year, you need religion abso- 
lutely to save the man, to save him from self-destruction.” 

The outstanding feature of adolescence is the consciousness of incipi- 
ent manhood and womanhood. He who is wise will not smile—at 
least not in the presence of the young hopeful—at the awkwardness 
with which the youngster assumes the rédle of a man. He will instead 
act upon the principle: “If you would do something for the average 
man, you must begin before he isa man.”’ He will, therefore, not hold 
in contempt the aspirations of the would-be man, but will be sympa- 
thetic with the viewpoint of the adolescent. 


Asserting His Manhood 


The adolescent feels that his childhood days are past. He feels he 
has the rights and privileges of the adult, and resents being treated as a 
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child. He worships the parent or teacher who recognizes his manhood. 
He approves heartily of the principle that baby-methods must give way 
to man-methods. Feeling himself a man, the adolescent is bent on 
asserting his manhood. He is, according to the expressive phrase of 
Vives, like an unbroken horse that would get rid of both rider and 
bridle. His idol is personal liberty. But he has an erroneous concep- 
tion of liberty. What he craves is license, but it would be disastrous to 
indulge his wishes: 


Give a boy an inch and he’ll ask an ell; 
Give him a horse and he’ll ride him to hell. 


The adolescent is right in his seeking of liberty. Liberty is the right 
of man, and next to life his greatest boon. But it is the duty of parents 
and teachers to bring home to the youth the idea of true liberty. The 
adolescent must learn that liberty consists in freeing ourselves from the 
tyranny of our passions and the influence of bad environment and evil 
companions. The adolescent should learn to appreciate the point of 
view expressed in Shakespeare’s lines: 


Brave conquerors—for so you are 
That war against your own affections 
And the huge army of the world’s desires. 


The growing boy must learn to appreciate the liberty of the children 
of God. Hence, he must be taught to stand on his own two feet, to 
recognize no authority except that of his own conscience and the repre- 
sentatives of God. He must be trained to brave the jeers of the crowd 
or the gang, to be not only a man in the world but a man against the 
world. Let him remember the story of the father and son and their 
donkey. Do what they would, the people had something to criticize. 
True respect comes only to those who stand on their own two feet heed- 
less of the jibes of the rabble. If the adolescent is afraid to act on 
principle, if he must always do as the rest do, he may as well wear a 
button with the text, ‘“Smith and Company,” for he is not an individual 
but merely a member of a gang. No matter how lowly the duty, let 
him perform it proudly. When carrying a basket for his mother or 
sister, he should carry it proudly because it is an honor to do one’s duty 
well. If we make our young people think right about liberty, we shall 
make it hard for them to do wrong. They should have no difficulty in 
grasping the idea that liberty is the right and the opportunity to do 
what you are permitted to do. 


The Fine Art of Adolescent-Control 


Still, it is not enough to make the young people think right. They 
must be given an opportunity to do right—that is, to submit to legiti- 
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mate authority. Parents and teachers will find that they need but as- 
sert their authority in the proper way to obtain cheerful obedience from 
all who have got right ideas about authority and liberty. There is 
much lamenting about the lack of obedience in American homes and 
schools. There is, however, just as much obedience as ever in America, 
only now the parents obey the children. Too many parents and teach- 
ers coquet with the likes and the dislikes of the young people, and natu- 
rally they cannot teach duty or the spirit of obedience. Where there is 
energy to command well enough, obedience never fails. There are a 
thousand books on the duty of obedience, but very few that teach the 
fine art of how to enjoin the obedience properly. Let the elders appeal 
to the manhood of the adolescent, his sense of duty and honor; let them 
demand obedience in no uncertain terms; let them make it plain that 
they will insist on submission, and the youth will comply with their every 
demand. For instance, with regard to going out, parents can still 
habituate their children never to leave hone without informing either 
father or mother where they are going. Firm insistence upon control 
when the child is growing up will develop in him the attitude that, if he 
is ashamed to admit going to a place, his only way out of the difficulty 
will be not to go. Let the parents’ first lesson be obedience, and the sec- 
ond may be whatever they will. 

Thus, we see that the love of liberty should not be crushed, but needs 
merely to be directed into the proper channels. No human instinct is 
wrong in itself. On the contrary, every instinct is in itself good, and 
should be turned into the right channels and thus be made productive 
of good. If the youth is given the right idea of liberty and the correct 
notion of what manliness and independence call for, he will be trained 
to insist on these prerogatives, and make them do service to God and to 
God’s representatives. The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has 
evidenced the glorious activities that result when we offer our young 
people such temptations to right-doing. 

From the following prayer said daily by a boy of sixteen, we may 
learn what is nearest to the heart of the adolescent: 


“O God, help me to be this day in every way a man; to govern 
my thoughts and actions according to the highest standards of un- 
selfish manhood; to do nothing of which I should be ashamed to 
have those dear to me know; and ever to keep before my eyes the 
goal of a life of service and of fitness to serve.” 


Control of the Sex Instinct 


In dealing with the education of the adolescent, we cannot ignore his 
sex instinct. All students of the subject agree that the awakening of 
the sex instinct is one of the characteristics of the adolescent. This is 
what we should expect from the fact that the adolescent is passing into 
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manhood and womanhood, and the incidence of puberty marks the be- 
ginning of adolescence. The child has discovered the other sex, and is 
now passing through the fire and water of temptation. 

The young people should not be left alone to fight the hard battle. 
They should be given betimes all the information they need. Let the 
information be given rather one year too soon than one hour too late. 
The necessary information should be given, as the Holy Father says in 
his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, by those to whom 
God has given the office of teaching—parents, priests, and teachers. 
Parents have, of course, the primary obligation in this regard.* 

General character training is the essential help against the allurements 
of sex. This theory of education was practised by the Catholic mother 
who trained her ten-year old boy to abstain from cookies between meals 
because Christ wished him to do something hard, and because by doing 
what was hard he would grow up to be a strong man. Little wonder 
that this mother lived to see the day when her boy grown to stalwart 
manhood of thirty, had the strength to say, ‘‘No,’’ when tempted to sin 
by another man’s wife. 


The Challenge of Idealism 


To withstand the allurements of present-day paganism, our young 
people must be given the challenge of idealism. This precisely is the 
objective of the Holy Father and of our Bishops in their crusade for 
decency. In this crusade they are following the example of the Fathers 
of the Early Church who in the face of a decadent civilization pleaded 
for the miracle of Christian chastity. While pagan Rome revelled in 
debauchery, Christian Rome gave us the Agneses and the Cecilias and 
the Sebastians. These Christian heroes did their part to save the world 
from ruin because, amid the debauchery of pagan Rome, they dared to be 
different. For instance, when Agnes was tempted to sin by the son of 
the Prefect of Rome, she had the courage to say, “‘No,’’ and thus proved 
herself different from the average girl of her time. And because she was 
different, 300 millions of Catholics revere her to-day as a Saint and as a 
glory of womanhood. For sixteen hundred years she has inspired girls the 
world over to remain pure, and the very dungeon where she was tempted 
to sin, a place of shame in ancient Rome, is now a shrine and a house of 
prayer, with the miracles wrought by her fortitude depicted on the walls. 
Had Agnes been common like other Roman girls, no one would to-day 
even know the name of the Roman maiden. But because she dared to 
be different, she is still an inspiration to all our girls to be different to- 


* What should be said and how it should be said is treated fully in Sex Education 
and Training in Chastity by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. Cap., Ph.D. The same 
book also deals with the following topics of importance: Adolescence and the 
Association between the Sexes; The Solitary Sin; The Problem of Bad Talk; 
Thought Control; Education for Catholic Marriage. 
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day, and by being different to save their own souls and at the same time 
show to our distracted world the only way out of the misery of sin. 

When France was growing decadent in the eighteenth century, one 
French nobleman remarked to his companion: ‘‘Let us be different; 
let us be distinguished.”” That was true nobility: noblesse oblige. They 
were true noblemen for not doing what everybody else was doing. Simi- 
larly, our Catholic boys and girls must say to one another, and often 
whisper to themselves alone: “Let us be different; let us be distin- 
guished; we are the children of the Saints; we must keep the tradition 
of the Saints in a world that has lost its head and that is threatened with 
the ruin that is always the wages of sin.” 


Sermon Outline 


Our Catholic youth has given evidence of splendid Catholic Action. 
Our present-day adolescents are actually an improvement upon the 
preceding generation. 

Much more could be accomplished among our young people if parents, 
priests, and teachers would study the critical age of adolescence more 
thoroughly. The “‘off-year’’ with its time of storm and stress ushers in 
the golden morning hour of life. The youth must now assert his man- 
hood, and should be trained to understand the use of liberty of the adult. 
Baby-methods must therefore give way to man-methods. Those in 
authority must learn the fine art of adolescent-control. 

Our young people cannot be expected to control their sex instinct if 
they are not given the necessary sex instruction at the proper time. 
It is even more important that they make their own those Catholic 
ideals of life that must be their support and inspiration in this dangerous 


period. 





Adult Training 


By Leon A. McNEIL, M.A. 
(THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


The Holy Father has repeatedly invited the laity throughout the 
world to collaborate with the Apostolic Hierarchy in the mission which 
Jesus Christ entrusted to His Church. And more than once His Holi- 
ness has insisted upon our duty to train fittingly those who must share 
our responsibility of making Christian principles operative in every 
phase of human life. 

All recognize the strategic importance of preparing the young to do 
their part in this new day of Catholic Action. We may be inclined, 
however, to overlook the necessity as well as the advantage of training 
the adult laity. Most of our Catholic men and women have had but 
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slight opportunity to acquire either the knowledge or the experience 
which would equip them for effective action in the extensive field of 
apostolic work which is now open to them. That their own souls may 
be enriched by more abundant life and living in the Mystical Body of 
Christ; that they, even in the afternoon or in the gathering shadows of 
their earthly sojourn, may make a significant contribution to this uni- 
versal apostolate; and also that a field of action may be developed for 
the thousands of eager youth who are advancing to the front ranks in 
Christ’s militia, it is imperative that we diligently train our adult laity 
for Catholic Action. 

In this paper, we shall confine ourselves to a brief discussion of the 
religious study club as one of the most powerful agencies by which adults 
may be trained for the lay apostolate—not that it is the only agency for 
such training nor that it can do the whole task, but that it has its place, 
and a place which is of primary importance. “Study clubs, by whatever 
name they may be known, can help to prepare laymen for Catholic Ac- 
tion,’’ wrote His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, in his letter of congratulation 
to the bishops of the N.C.W.C. Administrative Committee on their is- 
suance of ‘‘A Statement on the Present Crisis” in the late summer of 
1933. Again, in addressing the annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women in St. Paul, Minn., on October 10, 1933, 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, spoke as follows: 


“The foundation of all true Catholic Action is our own knowledge 
of the faith that is in us and our faithful living of that faith before 
men—in our private, our family, and our social life. The meaning 
of that faith becomes the clearer to us as we learn better what it 
really is; as we understand something more of the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ as taught to us by the Church. 

“Tt is well, therefore, that you form among yourselves study clubs 
or study circles that will make you better informed on the teachings 
of the Church; on the living and application of those teachings to 
the world and the society in which we live. 

‘*. . .we will never properly fit ourselves to extend the mind of the 
Church into the mind of the world unless we are willing to use our 
mind in learning more of the things of Our Blessed Lord and of His 
Church.” 


The Religious Study Club 


What is the religious study club? Many definitions might be given. 
For our purpose, let us define it as a small group which engages in a 
planned program of codperative study and discussion of the Catholic 
religion, in order to acquire a fuller knowledge of the truths and prac- 
tices of the Church and to develop the ability to present the Christian 
message effectively to others. This definition emphasizes: (1) the per- 
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sonnel of the study club—a small group, preferably from eight to twelve 
members; (2) the activity—coéperative study and discussion of their 
religion; and (3) the purpose—to acquire that mastery of Catholic 
teaching which will enable them to explain it clearly to others. 

Thoughtful consideration of the nature of such codperative study 
will reveal other far-reaching effects growing out of this mastery of re- 
ligious knowledge and of its expression. With increasing knowledge 
will come better understanding and deeper appreciation of the truths of 
religion. Since the study of religion is not merely speculative but also 
eminently practical, the work of the study club should engender the de- 
sire and stimulate the effort to lead an exemplary Catholic life. Study 
of the moral law will incline men of good will to its more faithful obser- 
vance. Study of the prayer-life of the Church—the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, the sacramentals, and official prayers—will enable the laity to 
participate more intelligently and fruitfully in the sacred liturgy. An 
understanding of the sound social teachings of the Church will equip 
Catholic men and women of all ranks, professions, and occupations, to 
inject these principles into every field of human endeavor. The religious 
study club also furnishes almost unparalleled opportunity for the actual 
work of the apostolate, in the organization and direction of groups, and 
in the mutually beneficial study and discussion required by the program 
itself. Let us not forget that from the membership of such clubs will 
come parents qualified to give religious instruction to their children, lay 
catechists zealous to assist in the teaching of Christian Doctrine, able 
leaders for our Catholic societies, intelligent readers of Catholic books 
and periodicals, an enlightened laity ready to profess, explain, and de- 
fend their religion in daily contact with their non-Catholic neighbors in 
the market place, the professional office, the halls of government, the 
places of amusement—everywhere that Catholics live, labor, play, and 
otherwise associate with their fellow-men. 


Practical Suggestions for Study Clubs 


We shall endeavor to set down a few practical suggestions regarding 
the individual study club, the development of study clubs in a parish, 
and the administration of a diocesan program of study clubs. It is 
understood, of course, that the study club is a flexible agency, and that 
it can be adapted in a variety of ways to meet almost any circumstances 
that may be encountered. The recommendations which follow are in- 
tended to present a rather definite but quite elastic plan, and one which 
has demonstrated its success in the rich experience of several dioceses 
throughout the country. 

The individual study club should be a small group under competent 
leadership. A membership of eight to twelve is perhaps the ideal. A 
greater number limits opportunity for discussion, renders it difficult to 
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“draw out” the more timid and inexperienced, and tends to change the 
informal, easily managed group into a formal and unwieldly organiza- 
tion. The club should have a leader who plans the programs and di- 
rects the discussions; and a secretary who keeps the list of members, 
calls roll, prepares and reads brief minutes, and performs other duties in 
keeping with the office. In some places it has been found desirable to 
appoint a chairman, who has general responsibility for planning and 
directing the activity of the group, and to rotate leadership of discussion 
periods among the several who can do this efficiently. Youth groups, 
and particularly clubs of immature students, should have an older 
person as moderator, if not as actual leader. The priest—the pastor or 
his delegate—should encourage the study club in its commendable work, 
and be willing to give advice and counsel as required. He might well 
attend some of the meetings, but must avoid converting the discussion 
study club into a lecture course, or in any way embarrassing the members 
in their free and informal exchange of ideas. 
The course of study adopted should be embodied in carefully prepared 
materials for use of the individual members. Select groups, skilled in 
research, may well follow an outline. An outline based on a very com- 
mon text (e.g., from the Bible) or on some inexpensive pamphlet which 
can be easily procured by the members of the group, may prove success- 
ful with even the great mass of uneducated adults. But an extensive 
outline, calling for numerous references and requiring extensive re- 
search, will have but limited use. If we begin with the premise that 
Catholic Action is a universal apostolate and that all must be trained 
for its exercise, then we must have study club material which can be em- 
ployed profitably by those of even less than average education and in 
places where library facilities are meager if not lacking altogether. 
Most serviceable is the individual study club textbook, containing brief, 
definite suggestions for organization and operation of the study club, 
and developing the content of the course in a series of lessons, each 
followed by an outline for discussion. A few questions or suggestions 
for papers, which call for research on the part of the more able and will- 
ing members, may well be added. Such textbooks, developed with the 
specific needs of the study club in mind, and printed in handy, inexpen- 
sive editions, are becoming available in increasing abundance. 

A practical course of study would require about ten sessions, each 
lasting from one to two hours; and those clubs which hold weekly meet- 
ings have proved to be most successful. It has been found possible to 
conduct two such study programs during the course of the year, one 
beginning in early October and ending before Christmas, the other 
opening around the first of February and closing with Easter. Neither 
the hot summer months nor the busy and distracting holidays are nor- 
mally suitable for the activity of the study club, and experience has 
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demonstrated that the members return to serious work with renewed 
interest if given occasional periods of relaxation. 

The essential work of the discussion study club consists in this: that 
the members study the same subject and then come together to talk 
about it. The meeting, therefore, should be largely a period of earnest 
and informal but orderly and directed discussion, in which all take part. 
Such free exchange of ideas leads to a better knowledge of the subject- 
matter and develops the habit of clear and ready expression. This 
habit includes the acquisition of a religious vocabulary and of the con- 
fidence to attempt an explanation of one’s Faith—things for the most 
part sadly lacking in adult Catholics who, all their lives, have been pas- 
sive recipients of the knowledge imparted to them by sermon, catecheti- 
cal instruction and lecture, through book, pamphlet and newspaper, and 
in recent years over the radio. Anyone who appreciates the theory of 
self-activity, so fundamentally important in the psychology of the learn- 
ing process, will see the advantage of the discussion method over the 
lecture method, as regards both self-assimilation and the power to repro- 
duce what has been learned. The lecture course will hardly produce 
“laymen who, under the guidance of bishops and priests, will speak for 
the Church.” 

Some have expressed the fear that lay people who discuss their reli- 
gion, especially if the priest is not present, will fall into heresy. There 
can be no question of formal heresy, and little danger of material heresy, 
where devout Catholics follow an approved course of religious study un- 
der the guidance of their pastors. A zealous episcopal promoter of re- 
ligious study clubs answers that we have much more reason to fear de- 
fection from the Faith if our people do not engage in codéperative study 
and discussion of their religion. 

The order of meeting of the discussion study club may be indicated as 
follows: opening prayer, roll call, reading of minutes, informal discus- 
sion on the day’s lesson, topical reports or reading of brief papers (if 
any), summary of the day’s discussion by the leader, assignment of les- 
son for the next meeting, adjournment with prayer. 


Development of Study Club Program 


We shall now speak of the development of the parish study club pro- 
gram. Let us think, not in terms of a parish study club (unless we have 
in mind a small mission), but rather in terms of many groups who follow 
a uniform program of study. The pastor appoints someone as parish 
chairinan of study clubs, with perhaps an assistant chairman to organ- 
ize junior groups. The chairman, under the direction of the pastor, 
selects a number of leaders from the parish at large or from the member- 
ship of the different societies, and places upon them the duty of forming 
their respective groups; or he may mobilize prospective members, form 
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the individual study clubs, and see that a competent leader is appointed 
for each group. The chairman then presents the course of study to the 
leaders, and provides them with such materials and information as may 
be required. It is important also that he conduct a training course of 
from three to six lessons in which the leaders may familiarize themselves 
with both course of study and plan of procedure, and witness at least 
one demonstration of a regular study club meeting. After the clubs are 
under way, it is well to hold an occasional meeting of the leaders for ex- 
change of experiences and formulation of plans for the betterment of the 
program. 

The membership of the individual clubs will depend very much on 
local conditions, but congenial people should be grouped together. 
Some clubs enroll men only, others women only, while still others have 
a mixed membership. Ordinarily the young people will take more in- 
terest if separate junior clubs are organized. Where a few rural families 
live within reasonable distance of one another, parents and older boys 
and girls of these families may be grouped together. In an isolated 
Catholic home, a successful study program may be carried out in the 
family circle. 

The parish chairman obtains a record of members from the secretary 
of each club, together with useful data such as time and place of meeting. 
He can then keep in touch with the different groups, lending them in- 
spiration and encouragement by occasional attendance at meetings. 
At the end of the season, the chairman may find it to advantage to call 
a joint meeting of all study clubs in the parish, at which a pageant, 
demonstration, or some other suitable program will be presented. A 
complete statistical and descriptive report is then compiled and sub- 
mitted to the pastor. 

Just a word about the administration of study clubs as a diocesan 
project in adult education. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, a zealous promoter of 
the religious study club, in a thoughtful article written from his rich 
experience in this field (Commonweal, Vol. XX, No. 22), says: “It is, 
however, only when the study club is a unit of a wider program, prefer- 
ably on a diocesan plan, that the local clubs can ordinarily hope for per- 
manence and fruitfulness.” Bishop O’Hara develops this thesis by 
pointing out that the specialized planning called for by the study club 
should claim the best talent available in the diocese; describes the serv- 
ice which a diocesan center can render in determining the schedule for 
the study club sessions, designating the course of study, preparing the 
outline for discussions, recruiting and training leaders, recommending 
pertinent books and pamphlets, and publishing suitable articles in the 
diocesan paper; and, as a final and most important advantage, His Ex- 
cellency calls attention to the stimulus given to the study program in 
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each parish by diocesan organization which, under the supervision of the 
bishop, recognizes parish unities and provides pastoral direction. 

In conclusion, may we suggest that the rapid growth of the study club 
movement in all parts of the country is one of the most promising de- 
velopments in the field of Catholic Action? Catholic men and women 
who thus unite to study in all earnestness the teachings and practices 
of the Church are among those who have heard the call of the Chief 
Shepherd of Christendom to strive for personal Christian perfection 
and to engage in that true apostolate in which Catholics of every social 
class participate. And the clergy, so zealous in the Christian education 
of the young, who now adopt the religious study club as an additional 
means of providing for the spiritual development and apostolic training 
of adults, may well be encouraged by the following significant words of 
the gloriously reigning Pontiff of Catholic Action (Encyclical on Catho- 
lic Action, June 29, 1931): “‘The Church of Jesus Christ is certainly 
acting within the limits of its mandate, not only when it puts into souls 
the first indispensable beginnings and elements of supernatural life, but 
also when it assists and encourages the growth of this supernatural life 
according to the opportunities and the capacities of persons and in the 
ways and by the means which, in the Church’s judgment, seem suitable 
also for the purpose of preparing capable and efficient collaborators 
with the Apostolic Hierarchy and clergy. It is Jesus Christ Himself 
who made the solemn declaration that He came precisely that souls 
might have not only some beginning or some element of supernatural 
life, but that they might have it in greater abundance. ‘I am come that 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.’”’ 


Sermon Outline 


The adult laity, in order to participate in the Holy Father’s program 
of Catholic Action, must be fittingly trained. Of primary importance 
in this training is the religious study club, which may be defined as a 
small group which engages in coéperative study and discussion, in order 
to acquire a fuller knowledge of the Catholic religion and the ability to 
present it effectively to others. 

From the religious study club will come parents qualified to instruct 
their children, lay catechists zealous to assist in the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine, able leaders for our Catholic societies, intelligent readers of 
Catholic literature—an enlightened laity ready to explain and defend 
their Faith. 

The most successful study club enrolls eight to twelve members, 
operates under the direction of a competent leader, follows a definite 
course of study embodied in carefully prepared materials for approxi- 
mately ten weekly sessions, in the Fall or the Spring of the year. The 
essential work of the religious study club consists in this: that the mem- 
bers study the same subject and then come together for earnest and in- 
formal but orderly and directed discussion of it. Any fear that lay 
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people studying and discussing their religion under proper supervision 
may fall into heresy, may well be displaced by greater fear of defection 
if they do not engage in precisely this type of activity. 

In a parish program, it is recommended that the pastor appoint a 
chairman of study clubs, who will select and train leaders, organize the 
individual groups, present the course of study, distribute needed ma- 
terials, supervise the clubs in action, and, at the end of the season, sub- 
mit a complete report to the pastor. 

Diocesan administration of study clubs assures specialized planning, 
provides many forms of valuable service, and gives a stimulus to the 
program in each parish which will make for permanence and fruitfulness 
of the local clubs. 

Catholic men and women who engage in such codperative study of 
their religion are but answering the call of the Holy Father to strive for 
personal Christian perfection and to engage in the works of the aposto- 
late. Priests who promote religious study clubs are encouraging 
the growth of the supernatural life in our adult laity, and are “‘preparing 
capable and efficient collaborators with the Apostolic Hierarchy and 
clergy.” 


Catholic Action Among the Cultured 
By JAmEs J. DALY, S.J. 





(FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


The bold assertion of Catholic principles and values is nowhere more 
difficult than in the field of culture. Although the Catholic heaven is 
the very highest ideal of cultured society, and although Catholic coun- 
tries seem to be the best seats of culture, it is still true that what we call 
the cultured world is not fertile ground for Catholic seed. Someone 
has defined culture as the business of doing away with the effects of 
original sin. Would that the definition were accurate! Alas, culture, 
for the most part, is content to conceal rather than to destroy the conse- 
quences of original sin. As Cardinal Newman has pointed out, it is a 
much easier task to hide the corruption of our nature than to remove it. 

Culture, as it is generally understood, is a process by which the natu- 
ral man seeks a purely natural perfection; a perfection which will minis- 
ter to his self-respect by making him a superior person. ‘Father,’ I 
was asked lately, ‘‘why have Catholics an inferiority complex in cul- 
tured society?’ I was not ready to concede the alleged fact. But I 
should not be surprised if it were so. It is hard to see how any Catho- 
lic, who has learned the distinctively Christian virtue of compunction, 
can feel wholly at home among people with a calm and settled sense of 
personal perfection. 

The more we examine the characteristics of the cultured world, the 
more disheartening will it appear as a field for Catholic Action. That 
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world is not so much concerned in concealing the traces of original sin as 
it is in calmly denying the very existence of original sin. ‘A spiritu 
fornicationts, libera nos, Domine,”’ is a petition not included in its litanies. 
Saints may employ that prayer, and also the bourgeoisie (a contemptu- 
ous term for sane and decent folk, much employed by the “‘arty”’ repre- 
sentatives of culture), but in nice society it is a shocking prayer. But 
even in its self-deceptions the world of culture does not try to be con- 
sistent. If you were to insist that human nature, with all the advan- 
tages of culture, is still prone to vice, and proved it from history and the 
daily newspaper, culture would find no difficulty in shifting its ground 
and maintaining that there is no such thing as vice or sin. At one 
moment, it is the Pharisee, glorying in self-conscious virtue; and the 
next moment: it is the publican, acknowledging all foulness, but uncon- 
tritely and impudently and without impairing in the least its sense of 
personal perfection. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, whose genius is calibrated to register the 
flaws of our social structure but is hopelessly inept in indicating remedies, 
makes one of his characters call culture “the veneer of civilization, the 
art of showing worthless attentions and paying insincere compliments in 
a kindly, charming way.... You may know a man for twenty years 
without finding out that he hates you like poison. We do unkind things 
ina kind way; we say bitter things in a sweet voice; we always give our 
friends chloroform when we tear them to pieces.”” The criticism is not 
new or original, and it smacks of the crude exaggeration indulged in by 
persons who condemn culture because they expect too much of it. 

For the general aim of culture is admirable. It stimulates us to de- 
velop our natural faculties and to cultivate outwardly at least—and 
that is something very desirable in society—the charity so vividly de- 
scribed by the Apostle of the Gentiles. But, whereas the Apostle 
preaches charity for the love of Christ and our fellow-men, culture 
preaches it solely for the love of self. Culture relies on itself to lift it- 
self. It cannot be done, of course. The desire is commendable, but 
the results are deplorable. The soul of culture is pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, modestly and agreeably attired. It is hard to do missionary 
work where there is no humility; and that is what Catholic Action is 
called upon to do. The edifice is there, externally fair, like an ancient 
Catholic cathedral in England, but robbed of the Presence that was its 
true soul. To put God into culture, the Catholic must assert his Catho- 
licity by example more than by words. A Catholic servant has often 
been able to do what cultured Catholic friends and books have failed to 
accomplish. 

Licentiousness of Modern Literature 


I do not suppose that anyone will be found to deny the licentiousness 
current in our literature. Jeremy Collier had no better reasons for at- 
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tacking the Restoration stage than are afforded to-day by the coarse- 
ness, immorality and blasphemies presented to the public by publishers, 
theatrical producers and vendors of art. Jeremy Collier was a clergy- 
man. But Mr. Channing Pollock is not a clergyman. He is a popular 
playwright and presumably sufficiently case-hardened to be above cleri- 
cal scruples. In an article, ‘It’s Smart to Be Dirty,’ condensed from 
the Rotarian by the Reader’s Digest (April, 1935), he says: 


“It has taken our post-war ‘sophisticates’ to make dirt fashion- 
able. Books and plays and movies that dealt reticently and un- 
obtrusively with animal functions were flat and unprofitable. Some- 
thing stronger was needed, they felt, to make us sit up and take no- 
tice. As small boys inspire the awe and admiration of their more 
conservative comrades by chalking forbidden words on fences, 
these sophisticates found themselves inspiring awe and admiration. 
They became the intelligentsia, the arbiters, the soothsayers. 
Through critical columns in metropolitan journals, through maga- 
zines and microphones, they addressed and converted a large public. 
Dirt became genius, modernity, sophistication, and its enjoyment 
no longer evidence of an immature mind, but the very contrary. 
What had been surreptitious smut in our youth, at last flowed from 
the presses of our best publishers, to find itself unashamed on library 
tables throughout the land.” 


One does not have to be a Timon to see that our times are in a bad 
way on their cultural side. Catholic Action may be striking at the root 
of the evil when it is directed towards the reform of our culture. Moral 
laxity does not creep up into the social body from the tobacco-chewing 
corner-loafers and village atheists. It rather seeps down into it from 
the cultured classes who clothe filth with the pseudo-respectability of 
art. 
The process is indicated dramatically by Mr. Booth Tarkington in 
“The Plutocrat”’: 


“*The last night, though,’ Tinker tells his friends on the boat 
leaving New York, ‘we went to a show without any music, a play— 
oh, Boy!’ 

“*Was it good?’ 

““*Good?’ Tinker repeated in a peculiar tone; and he whistled. 
‘I don’t see how they got away with it.’ 

““*Raw, you mean?’ Dr. Taylor inquired with warm interest. 

“*Listen!’ Tinker said. ‘My wife wanted to get up and go out 
right in the middle of the first act; and I pretty nearly had to hold 
her down; but after that she was willing to stay to see just how far 
they would go. Besides, nobody there knew us and we didn’t have 
our daughter with us. A friend of mine from my city had been to 
it, and he told me I oughtn’t to miss it. Well, sir, it would pretty 
near make a horse blush; and some of the stuff they pulled—well, 
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the gallery laughed right out. What was funny to me, though, I" 
most of ’em downstairs sat as solemn as an egg and never turned ial 
a hair. If you told me a few years ago I’d ever hear such talk out- 
side of some old left-over livery-stable in the backwoods, I'd ’a’ 
thought you were crazy. They tell me they’re pretty nearly all 
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ve like that in New York now. It was certainly what you might call ' . 
spicy. Yes, sir, some rancid!’ a 
‘Comedy?’ Mr. Wacksle asked. re 
yn- “‘No, it didn’t seem meant to be. They came out with these Mi 
in- things, lookin’ as serious as a postman in a blizzard: that’s what Ald 
1e- made the gallery laugh, I guess. No; you wouldn’t call it a comedy, ‘iid 
10- though the hero of it ran off with his daughter-in-law, a right good- an 
re lookin’ actress; but she took an overdose of laudanum or something i ;. 
-s, and died, so it didn’t seem meant for a comedy.’ ” BK 
n. ‘an 
'S. Much of the fun in this scene is due to the fact that the author of the He: 
a- play being described by Tinker was overhearing the conversation going ‘i 
c. on hilariously between Tinker and his bibulous friends. Later on in the + 
at story he thus expressed his indignation and sought for understanding i 
s and sympathy: fie) 
y ‘Outside of New York there is no feeling for art in America at all. H : f 
Our plays find almost no audience beyond that centre. You can ie 
d judge for yourself what such people as those you saw last night ‘3 4 
| would make of anything with any depth or of anything really poign- te 
. ant and searching. I have just said that such people are not typi- Rm 
cal; but I admit that they are fairly characteristic of the newly ee: 
< prosperous vulgar so numerous among us. Suppose you put a play M 
a} before them in which you expressed a sense of the tragedy and 
f mystery of life; of the chaotic war always just beneath the surface 





of life; of the monstrous formlessness beneath the struggle that of 
goes on near the surface—you may imagine what they would make of Pi 
it. To please them you must offer a pretty little romance about 
money and marriage. If you write of humanity, they think you 
are either prurient or insane. Fortunately, in the last four or five 
years we have either discovered or educated—I do not know which— ; 
an audience in New York that cares for art somewhat more sophis- 
ticated than would delight these morons.’ ”’ 






This conceited young ass—clever in his own fashion—expresses the 
contempt which Catholics will have to incur in smart gatherings, if they 
are followers of Christ. The ‘struggle that goes on near the surface of 
life” is, of course, all those evil hints and suggestions, wild impulses, ; 
indeliberate thoughts that harass a life of rectitude. Willful dwelling a. 
on them is a mortal sin. Lionel Johnson sees in them the Dark Angel } 
striving to drag the soul down to perdition, and he displays the Catholic 
attitude in his stanzas: 
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I fight thee in the Holy Name. 

Yet, what thou dost, is what God saith: 
Tempter, should I escape thy flame, — 
Thou wilt have helped my soul from Death: 


The second Death, that never dies, 
That cannot die, when time is dead: 
Live Death, wherein the lost soul cries, 
Eternally uncomforted. 


Goodness and decency have always brushed aside ruthlessly, with the 
help of God’s grace, these unholy promptings of the tiger and ape. 
But blackguardism cultivates them, pores over them, analyses them, 
describes them, publishes them to the world for pay. One of the ter- 
rors of the Last Judgment is the publication of all secret sins. But this 
is not a terror to some modern popular authors. They carefully and 
shamelessly make cultures of their animalism for public exhibitions. 

In advocating Catholic Action in the field of culture it is not a ques- 
tion of merely avoiding, and doing what is possible to discourage the 
production and circulation of, bad books, bad pictures and other objects 
of art that outrage decent feelings. All Catholics are obliged under 
pain of grievous sin to do that. Whatever book is on the Index, or 
whatever work of art is a proximate occasion of sin, may not receive the 
deliberate attention of a Catholic. A Catholic conscience, with the 
law of nature and the law of the Church as its guides, understands its 
obligations in this matter without the help of popular agitation. It 
would be impertinent in any program of Catholic Action to urge Catho- 
lics not to commit mortal sin. It would, moreover, be quite useless, 
since the appeal will reach only Catholics of the more exemplary sort. 


Voluntary Self-Denial and Abdication of Liberty Demanded 


We are here concerned with the approaches to sin in the world of cul- 
ture. Some books and pictures are obvious occasions of sin for the vast 
majority. Others will be doubtfully dangerous; one person will find 
them innocuous, another will find them provocative of evil. People 
sometimes take offense at having their consciences dictated to by others 
who have no authoritative status. Catholic Action, then, in the do- 
main of culture concerns itself for the most part with the fringe of evil, 
with that doubtful territory where virtue may sometimes tread without 
peril and where self-denial is not so much a matter of precept as it isa 
voluntary expression of Christian caution and of charity. This self- 
denial will be more or less urgent according to circumstances. In a 
period when moral laxity is becoming widespread, when Christian 
modesty, the natural defense of purity, has almost ceased to exist, the 
thoughtful Catholic will not stop to dispute about his rights nor insist 
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upon liberty up to the very confines of grave sin. In the interests of 
countless other souls, if not of his own, he will recognize the need of con- 
tracting liberty rather than extending it. He will see that it is an hour 
of critical emergency for the Kingdom of Christ, when lines have to be 
drawn in and martial law declared. Indeed, it is conceivable that the 
situation may be such as to make extraordinary strictness a stern duty. 

In the early ages of the Church, Christians felt obliged to ban pagan 
books and pagan works of art. Even the Classics, which later on the 
Church introduced into her schools, were excluded from Christian 
libraries and class-rooms. The pagan culture of the times was recog- 
nized as a widespread menace to the development of Christian character. 
Later on, when Christian civilization was securely established, the dras- 
tic policy of the Church towards the literature and art of Greece and 
Ro ne was materially modified. Ancient paganism had ceased to be a 
common form of temptation. But to-day a new kind of paganism has 
spread over Christendom, and it hopes quite frankly to drive the 
Church back into the catacombs. It is a measured and cold statement 
of fact to say that not since the first centuries of Christianity has pagan- 
ism been so widely diffused in the Western world. Pagans and sceptics 
we have always had, as well in the Middle Ages as in the centuries follow- 
ing the Renaissance. But they were to be found for the most part only 
in the extremes of society—at the top and bottom, the two places where 
virtue always finds it most difficult to flourish. To-day irreligion and 
cynicism have ceased to be exclusively fashionable poses on the one 
hand, and, on the other, fanatical gospels of the rabble. Our literature 
and our art are spreading unbelief and moral laxity throughout all grades 
of society. The thoughtful Catholic sees everywhere a rising flood of 
paganism. The forces of moral and spiritual declension are tugging 
at him on every side. It is clearly a time to impose on oneself extra- 
ordinary restraints. When a house is on fire, we must relinquish the 
comfortable indifferences of normal existence. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


This Conference will be useless unless it makes some specific sugges- 
tions. First of all, a Catholic ought to be frank in his objections to a 
book or picture or play that is not wholly clean. Because a book teaches 
a good lesson is no reason for recommending it. As Hazlitt remarked 
of Donne, a book, intended to be good, can compromise the imagination 
more than it instructs the reason. Such a book should meet open dis- 
approval from a Catholic. Sleeping consciences are often awakened 
by a good man’s scruples openly expressed. Again, Catholics should be 
unsympathetic with gibes about “‘the shallow respectability” of Victorian 
days. We must come, it is alleged, to closer grips with the realities of 
life; niceness and delicacy of fare are no longer serviceable; we need 
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stronger meat. And some Catholic writers have taken on the modern 
swagger, and can exchange an oath with any man to prove that a Catho- 
lic need not be a prude or a Puritan. The poor Puritans! They cer- 
tainly did their best to make virtue odious; but, it must not be for- 
gotten that the bold Cavaliers too often aimed at making vice attrac- 
tive. I am sure exemplary Catholic families in France and other Catho- 
lic countries have always cultivated delicacy of speech as conscientiously 
as the Puritans. Eugénie de Guerin would be labelled a prude by some 
modern Catholics; but Matthew Arnold had the good sense to contrast 
her to the Puritan type rather than to identify her with it. Swagger 
and smartness are not converted by swagger and smartness. Those 
devils are not cast out except by prayer and fasting. St. Paul makes it 
clear, I imagine, that a Catholic nay go as far as he will in cleanness of 
thought and speech without running the risk of falling into the Puritan 
heresy. 

Perhaps it might be well for readers of Catholic papers to ask their 
book-reviewers to be more exacting on the moral side. ‘‘Crying up 
great names,” wrote Gerard Manley Hopkins fifty years ago, ‘‘as for 
instance the reviewers do now Swinburne and Hugo, those plagues of 
mankind, is often wicked, and in general is a great vanity and full of 
impious brag and a blackguard and unspiritual mind.” If the fire- 
extinguishers are on fire, there is not much hope. Catholic book- 
reviewers should realize how responsible they are. I do not think they 
ought, for instance, to recommend the productions of the Abbey Theatre. 
That institution was founded in defiance of the Catholic Church, and 
most of its productions make us sorry for Ireland—she has had such poor 
luck with her literary representatives. Mr. Yeats and his school have 
art, but an art definitely hostile to Catholic belief and morals. Nice 
music, perhaps; but why must Catholics dance to it? And spread its 
fame abroad for Catholic patronage? Some of its plays, besides tra- 
ducing Ireland and the Catholic religion, are of a nature to defile pure 
minds. 

Catholic Action, of course, as far as it is concerned with culture, should 
be prominent in our schools. I have sometimes been surprised at the 
literary reviews and articles appearing in Catholic school-journals. A 
bright and curious boy will occasionally ignore his conscience and his re- 
ligious teaching to explore dubious authors of whom he has learned in 
tempting advertisements. But he should not do it with the implied 
approval of his teachers. It is very sad to see the Catholic lad discover- 
ing mystical meanings in eroticism and echoing the blackguard re- 
viewers by solemnly urging the claims of a degenerate upon the serious 
attention of Catholic readers. If genius mal logé is waiting to be dis- 
covered anywhere, the discoverers need not be Catholic critics, least of 
all, Catholic school-rooms. While I am aware that literature is the ex- 
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pression of human nature, good and bad, and the bad must be noticed if 
literature is to be properly taught, I am also certain that the bad is not 
so to be noticed in a class-room as to become a menace to a youth’s 
spiritual growth. And I suspect the efficacy and wisdom of teaching 
youths to lisp in free verse before they can lisp in numbers, and of 
interesting them in ‘‘advanced modernists’ when they have still much 
to learn about authors of long-established reputations. 

The Catholic imagination is a definite concept. It is an imagination 
in which, no matter how crowded, Christ and the Blessed Virgin, all the 
Angels and Saints, are the predominating figures. They are an ex- 
clusive aristocracy. An earnest Catholic finds it no easy matter at his 
best to respect the high intolerance of that noble company and to keep 
out desecrating things that are difficult to eject. He excites a shuddering 
solicitude if he freely admits the nude gods and goddesses, the crawling 
obscenities, the gross impieties, that emerge like a miasma from too 
many pages in current literature. ‘‘Ut mentes nostras ad celestia desid- 
eria erigas, Te rogamus, audi nos.” 


Sermon Outline 


The assertion of Catholic principles is nowhere more difficult than in 
the cultural field. Culture, which should be a process of achieving 
natural perfection, has degenerated into a system of concealing our 
shortcomings, rather than removing them. The more we examine the 
characteristics of the cultured world, the more disheartening will it 
appear as a field for Catholic Action. 

Modern literature, for example, is characterized for the most part 
by utter licentiousness. What was regarded as vicious smut in our 
young days, now flows from the presses of our best publishers to flaunt 
itself unashamed on the library tables of the land. 

A scene from “The Plutocrat” by Booth Tarkington illustrates the 
contempt which Catholics will incur at smart gatherings if they are 
sincere followers of the teaching of Christ. 

Catholic Action in the field of culture involves not merely the avoid- 
ance of forbidden books and objects of art: these are already forbidden 
under sin. It will involve also voluntary self-denial and contraction 
of our liberty in the interest of other souls that might succuinb to temp- 
tations to which we are immune. The present situation is such as to 
make extraordinary strictness a stern duty. 

We must be outspoken in our objection to books, pictures and plays 
that are not clean. The fear that we shall be regarded as prudes must 
not deter us. While the Puritans did much to make virtue odious, the 
Cavaliers often aimed at making vice attractive. St. Paul has shown 
that Catholics can go as far as they will in cleanness of thought and 
speech without fear of becoming Puritanical. 

Catholic reviewers and critics must be careful in what they recom- 
mend to Catholics. 
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Christ and His Mother, the Angels and Saints, must be the pre- 
dominating figures in the Catholic imagination. The sincere Catholic 
will therefore exercise a fine intolerance towards all things which do not 
merit admission into that august company. 





Religion and Culture 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


(FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Religion has often been called the Mother of Art. Ina broad sense 
the phrase is perfectly correct. Paganism, Israel, and Islam—like 
Christianity—have each produced works of great loveliness. It strikes 
us as an anomaly at which to wonder that the architecture and sculpture 
dedicated by the Romans to the service of religion is hardly to be differ- 
entiated in style or spirit from secular use, and that Classical Latin 
poetry, apart from a few rare passages, is so devoid of religious senti- 
ment. Normally it is religion that calls beauty into being. The fact 
that the Church should have done so, is by no means unique. What is 
unique is the character of the art she has inspired. 

Just as Greek drama took its root from religious ceremonial, so also 
the vernacular plays of European literature sprang quite naturally from 
a similar root. We still have indications in the Sequence of the Mass 
how this came about. Perhaps the clearest example is that of the Mass 
for Easter Sunday: 

Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via? 

Sepulchrum Christi viventis: et gloriam vidi resurgentis; 

Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes. 
There, of course, is a play—or at least drama. The next step was taken 
when little plays of the same sort were performed by themselves and 
apart from Mass—but still in the church building, and still in Latin. 
We know, too, how they came to be translated for the benefit of the 
unlettered and were enlarged; how they were later performed in the 
church-yard instead of the church itself; and how finally the guilds took 
over their performance. But though they eventually moved away from 
the vicinity of the church, their subject-matter remained religious. 
Old Testament stories, incidents from the life of Our Lord or of the 
Saints, or the conflict of the soul of man with the powers of darkness— 
until the Renaissance these were almost the only subject-matter of 


drama. 
Origin of Modern Literature and Art 


Further, we should remember that the hymn-writers of the Church 
prepared the way for the emergence of vernacular literature. Even 
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before the time of St. Ambrose we can see how the Christian hymn had 
begun to depart from the rigid and somewhat artificial rules of Classical 
Latin poetry. Rhyme began to appear, and with rhyme a wide variety 
of new verse patterns. For the Church preserved Latin as a living 
thing when the old Classical formulas had ceased to have any validity. 
How great that literature was, may be suggested by merely mentioning 
the names of St. Venantius Fortunatus, Adam of St. Victor, St. Bona- 
venture, Thomas of Celano, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Jacopone da Todi. 
Its extent may be gauged from the fact that so much of it as has been 
preserved fills no less than fifty-five bulky volumes (the last of them pub- 
lished only a few years ago) of the Analecta Hymnica. 

It has often been demonstrated that, when the secular Latin poetry 
of the Middle Ages began to appear, it took its form from the medieval 
Latin hymns. From this secular Latin poetry the vernacular poetry 
was derived. 

That vernacular poetry, however, was to a very great extent religious 
in theme. It is enough to draw attention to that noblest of old French 
epics, The Song of Roland (with its uncompromising assertion, ‘Pagans 
are wrong, Christians are right’’), and to The Divine Comedy of Dante. 
In The Divine Comedy we have the greatest of the world’s poems, and 
also—in several respects—the most powerful of all expositions of Chris- 
tian philosophy and theology. When Rafael painted his famous pic- 
ture called ‘‘The Disputation,”’ he included Dante among the Doctors of 
the Church. And though this title is of course not in any sense official, 
yet, as the picture was painted for the Pope, the saturnine figure of the 
poet presumably could have been introduced only because of unofficial 
approval. 

One would expect that the noblest Christian art should be that of 
literature. But it was by no means the only expression. Architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, music—all these have been inspired by reli- 
gion. In fact, for centuries there was practically no art that was not 
religious in inception. And despite the secularization of life which began 
during the sixteenth century, art has never failed to have some implied 
association with religion. For even when the artist had no definite 
religious beliefs—yes, even in the few rare instances when the artist pro- 
fessed antagonism to religious concepts—his art was born of a reverential 
awe akin to religion. Art, even when unwilling to accept the office, has 
always perforce been ancilla Domini. 

With the religious disasters of the Reformation a blight fell upon art. 
Under the stimulus of the delirious ideas of the Renaissance, there came 
into being an art which tried to turn away from religion. But such 
stimulation could be only temporary. A fevered and distraught imagi- 
nation exulted in its own pride, and pressed on to its own ruin. It is, 
I venture to think, nearing the exhaustion-point. We should remember 
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that the final chapter of the world’s history is far from being written. 
Just as distant ages are sure to look back with bewildered astonishment 
at our time, perplexed that three or four centuries should have tried to 
construct an economic order that will seem to them in many ways ab- 
surd, so also they are sure to wonder that our artists should have de- 
parted from the line of their true development. 

Perhaps, however, they will account for the artistic aberrations on 
the ground of social and religious conditions. For there can be no 
doubt that art is always the index to these conditions, by which it is 
in turn conditioned. The term “‘Gothic” might serve asaclue. It was 
coined during the seventeenth century in disparagement, and meant 
nothing less than ‘“‘barbarous.’’ Now it has a strictly technical signi- 
fication, and is never used except with deep respect. 


Slavish Copying a Bar to Progress 


This is not to say that our ecclesiastical art should be forever wedded 
to an ancient mode, however good that was in its time. Art, being a 
living thing, is not to be confined to any one set form. We might take 
warning from what happened at the Renaissance: little was then con- 
sidered admirable that did not slavishly copy Classical antiquity. In 
literature this meant a rigid insistence upon the Latinity of Cicero— 
something dead beyond recall—and a condemnation of that free and 
vital development of Latin all through the Middle Ages. The result 
was that Latin had to be written as a dead language—and so very speed- 
ily became a dead language. The famous humanist, Cardinal Bembo, 
was afraid to read the Vulgate lest he should contaminate his beautiful 
Ciceronian style. It seems never to have occurred to him that St. 
Jerome was as great a master of Latin prose as Cicero himself. Taking 
warning from that catastrophe, we should be careful to avoid the imita- 
tion of an antique mode. Rather, our Christian art should allow for 
natural development, based upon our past but never stopping at any 
one point. For unless progress is made, what is called good taste will 
become merely a frigid and pedantic antiquarianism. 

For the moment, however, we are in dire need of acquainting our- 
selves with our artistic past before we can hope to pick up our artistic 
bearings. Catholic art nearly everywhere suffered a terrific blow in the 
sixteenth century, and from that blow we have not yet recovered. The 
reasons for this were twofold: the secular preoccupations that seized 
society, and the fact that patronage of artists was taken away from the 
Church by the princes and the new-rich of the new world. 


The Loss of Our Artistic Tradition 


Because of the dangerous challenge of the Reformation, the best minds 
among Catholics were obliged to concern themselves either with the 
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practical needs of the emergency or with a severely dogmatic considera- 
tion of religion. Little energy was left to flow over into art. Indeed 
in many quarters art was looked upon with suspicion. Many pious 
souls remembered that some of the most munificent patrons of art in 
the age just before their own were not very edifying Christians. There- 
fore, a vague, undefined, but powerful association of art with moral 
corruption—or at any rate lack of moral earnestness—took possession 
of the minds of many good people. 

Another factor was that the explosion of artistic energy at the Renais- 
sance was followed by a love of opulent display which—though in the 
beginning it gave support to good art (since the taste of the patrons was 
still sound)—before long degenerated into vulgar ostentation. Rubens, 
despite all that may be admitted to his vast, gusty genius, is an early 
instance of this decline into the flamboyant. 

This bad taste, which did not begin with the Church, nevertheless 
affected the Church. She had been the principal patron of artists, but 
had allowed them to work out their own ideas, dictating no more than the 
subject required. But in the confusion of the Counter-Reformation, 
when (as was inevitable) an appeal had to be made to a popular taste 
corrupted from its simplicity, and when there was no time to build 
cathedrals of carefully carved stone, horrible churches were hastily run 
up of gilded stucco, full of dropsical cherubs smirking above gaudy al- 
tars at whose corners angels knelt in attitudes of flaccid adoration. 
Painters, groaning but starving, were forced into line; and choirmasters 
and composers, forgetting or (because of the spirit of the times) ashamed 
of Plain Chant, trilled away infamously. We still suffer from them. 
The opus of the Mass too often became an opera. 

Dreadfully expensive things were soon discovered to be dreadfully 
easily copied. A painted plaster statue of a Saint was much more 
cheaply produced than the marble statue taken as a model. The cyni- 
cal complaisance of competent painters called upon to produce the florid, 
for what was supposed to be edification, resulted in the production by 
tenth-rate painters of dull sentimentality. 

There is a fairly good excuse for all these artistic horrors. The Reli- 
gious Orders founded in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
no time to spend on art. They and their fellow-missionaries thought 
(and rightly thought) that they might safely disregard art in favor of 
more pressing matters. It might nevertheless be pointed out that the 
Franciscan missionaries in California, though working in an unfamiliar 
medium and with only untutored Indians as their assistants, contrived 
to achieve beauty in their structures. 


No Excuse for Ugliness To-Day 


The day for any excuse for ugliness—at any rate in America—has 
gone. Fortunately this excuse is now rarely heard. Gifted architects 
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are at work. Good stained glass is to be found. But there is still a 
dearth of Catholic sculptors and painters. 

In music a better tale may be told. Largely through the efforts of 
Mrs. Justine Ward and the Schola Sanctorum of New York, a move- 
ment in the direction indicated by Pope Pius X has been started. But 
despite its successes, the Motu propro of Pius X is frequently disregarded. 
Throaty contraltos still shrill at us from the organ loft; organists perpe- 
trate their artistic crimes with impunity. There is hope, however, of 
better things—much better things—in the future. 

An improvement appears—and here the improvement is very notice- 
able—in ecclesiastical architecture, particularly in America. The late 
Mr. Comes did not live to achieve all that was within his reach, but suc- 
ceeding Catholic architects have accomplished wonders. It may be 
remarked, however, that Ralph Adams Cram—that most Catholic of 
all American Protestants—led the way to their achievements. 

Gradually the tawdry plaster statues are disappearing. But their 
obliteration cannot be expected for some time to come. When, for ex- 
ample, Eric Gill’s Stations of the Cross were set up in Westminster 
Cathedral, London, a howl of agonized protest went up from thousands 
of Catholics whose piety had been nourished before pictorial or sculp- 
tured images of a very different kind. Yet, Mr. Gill is beyond all com- 
parison the greatest Gatholic sculptor of our time. 


Modern Catholic Literature 


It is, however, in the publishing of books that the greatest of all im- 

provements has occurred. Until recently Catholic publishing was, in 
general, a sorry affair. All that has now changed, or at least is rapidly 
changing. New Catholic publishers with high literary standards have 
appeared, and the older firms have been stirred from the lethargy that op- 
pressed them for so long. Several of the leading publishers in the secu- 
lar field have begun to realize that there is a Catholic reading public, and 
that the chief reason why that public did not read many Catholic books 
was that not many Catholic books were worth reading. 

Until ten or fifteen years ago almost the only Catholic authors who 
had any influence upon the public at large were Chesterton and Belloc. 
Francis Thompson, it is true, was read by the few who can make head or 
tail of poetry. But the greater (as I think) Coventry Patmore and 
Alice Meynell were neglected. Then almost overnight rose up such men 
as Christopher Dawson, Christopher Hollis, Father Darcy, Father 
Ronald Knox—in Germany Karl Adam, and in France Maritain. The 
most resplendent of all the names, in my estimation, is that of Sigrid 
Undset. In her we have a novelist worthy to take a place beside Dick- 
ens and Dostoiefisky; there is certainly nobody to match her in our 
generation. Catholics, unfortunately, are sometimes a little shy about 
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endorsing her without qualification—mainly, it must be supposed, be- 
cause of her forthright treatment of sexual sin. We might remember, 
however, that Cardinal Newman told us that we should not expect a 
sinless literature of sinful humanity. Never for an instant does Sigrid 
Undset attempt to exculpate the sin which she depicts. Her medieval 
novels (alas, this can hardly be said of her much inferior novels of con- 
temporary Scandinavia) exhibit what Catholic fiction ought to be—a 
true representation of life and its problems, and of the solution offered 
by Faith. 


Why Not a Catholic Intellectual and Artistic Sodality? 


We have to-day as Catholics to address ourselves to a new state of 
affairs in society, and many of the methods that did good service in the 
past are now inadequate to meet the emergency. Something like a new 
religious sodality in which our lay intellectual and artistic leaders could 
be given a definite status and by which their abilities might be directed, 
would seem to be needed and may eventually come into being. At 
present they are working in lonely isolation, and are getting little recog- 
nition or support. If organized, they could accomplish far more than 
is at present possible. To Catholic life Catholic artists have much to 
contribute, but they will be able to contribute this effectively only when 
their position in Catholic society is acknowledged, and when the Church 
determines to be, as in the past, the inspirer and the patron of the arts. 


Sermon Outline 


Religion is the great mother of art. Naturally, this is especially true 
of Christianity, although the full debt of civilization to the Catholic 
Church is not always recognized. 

The modern drama is the outgrowth of religious ceremonial. The 
hymn-writers of the Middle Ages prepared the way for vernacular 
poetry, which for centuries remained religious in theme. Similarly, 
architecture, sculpture, painting and music were inspired by religion. 

The true development of all these arts was interrupted by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. However, while seeking inspiration from 
the ancient modes, we must allow always for natural development, for, 
unless progress is made, good taste will degenerate into a frigid and 
pedantic antiquarianism. 

The loss of our artistic tradition was due to the dangerous challenge 
of the Reformation, which forced Catholics to concern themselves with 
practical needs, and left them no energy for art. An era of bad taste 
thus set in, when good art gave way to vulgar ostentation, and expen- 
sive originals to cheap copies. Even during this period, however, the 
Franciscans in California achieved beauty despite tremendous handi- 
caps. 

To-day, at least in America, there is no excuse for ugliness. In archi- 
tecture and music we witness already the beginnings of better things. 
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In publishing the greatest progress has been made, and high literary 
standards have created a Catholic reading public. 

Organization into a sodality under ecclesiastical auspices would enable 
Catholic authors and artists to make a more effective contribution to a 
Christian civilization. 


The Catholic in Social Life* 


By Grace H. SHERWOOD 





(SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


To begin by defining what we mean by social life, let us call it, speak- 
ing generally, that pleasant, reciprocal intercourse built up among one’s 
friends, one’s neighbors and one’s associates which centers about the 
home. As the home presupposes marriage, one can go further and say 
that social life is bound up largely with married life and its duties and 
responsibilities. This is true even for young people, since it is out of 
their contacts, socially, with each other that most marriages are made. 
It is true that in these days of economic independence some single 
women gather a delightful and satisfying circle about them, for, con- 
trary to what men say and think, women do have exceedingly good times 
among themselves. But one has to admit that a circle like this is neces- 
sarily limited and one-sided: lying apart as it does from the main cur- 
rents of human intercourse, and touching the other half of humanity 
only here and there, it has a negligible effect upon the younger genera- 
tion. So that the definition of social life stands, I think, as something 
bound «> vitally with home, marriage and the rearing of children. 


Social Life in Its Relation to Business Success 


Then there is another aspect of it, the relation it bears to success in 
life—a thing not lightly to be decried. Success is important even in 
spiritual affairs. A saint, after all, is one who does superbly what the 
most of us putter at all our lives. For people living in the world suc- 
cess is not only a lawful aim, but a necessary one. Without it economic 
independence, security for one’s dependents, education for one’s chil- 
dren and the proper environment for them, the ability to contribute to 
church and charity, are all impossible or at least hard to achieve. 

And one’s social life does contribute to success. The average per- 
son, looking back honestly over his life, has to admit that the acquaint- 
ances he has made and the friendships he has formed have had just as 
much influence in shaping what he has done as his own efforts have had. 
Sometimes one’s whole life is changed by a suggestion made or an op- 

* As women play so important a réle in social life, we are sure that our readers 


will welcome a representative statement of their attitude on this highly important 
topic.—EpITors. 
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portunity offered in what appeared to be some casual and unimportant 
contact. Consequently, with all its modern extravagance, its late 
hours, its apparent denial of everything which constitutes the mortified 
Christian ideal, social life is, at present, something which has to be 
reckoned with in the lives of most married people, its difficulties squarely 
met, and its temptations honestly faced. Nor should its compensations 
be minimized, either. Friendships, deep and lasting, often grow out of 
these chance meetings. The bridge party, in that snatch of leisure which 
comes while waiting for the other tables to finish, can become an op- 
portunity for those glimpses of another’s philosophy of life, those revela- 
tions of unsuspected ideals, those discoveries of tastes and aims in com- 
mon, which are the starting point of all friendships worthy of the name. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, however, social life can and does go on some- 
times independent of one’s real friendships; it can become as much a 
duty for a wife as the proper keeping of her house. 


The Social Dilemma of Sincere Catholics 


It would seem that the burning question for the modern Catholic is 
not how to flee the world and its temptations. To many, fleeing from 
them would seem the easier way. Tangled as they find themselves in 
the intricacies and complexities of life as it is lived to-day, the path to 
the convent or the monastery looks like a short cut to peace if one were 
free to take it. No, the real problem is how to live in the world and not 
become paganized, how to go about and keep late hours and yet keep 
in the state of recollection which is the Catholic ideal; how to take part 
in the amusements and feasting which use up so many of our nights— 
our early morning hours, even—and still preserve strength enough of 
body and peace enough of mind for the frequent Communion which is 
the soul’s necessity. To be a thorough-going Catholic in these days is 
not the simple thing it was a generation ago. Life, like the automobile, 
is geared to run at a faster pace every year. Luxury has become com- 
monplace, and the demands of dress and intricate entertaining seem to 
increase constantly. One has to adorn one’s body, embellish one’s home, 
make the matter of eating and drinking a thing of grace and beauty, play 
a skillful hand at bridge, dance properly, keep up with the topics of the 
day—and, withal, for one’s soul’s sake, keep from succumbing to a 
love of these things for themselves. It is not an easy task, but it seems 
to be a necessary one. With the example of the Saints to help us, surely 
it cannot be an impossible one. Was it not the gentle St. Francis de 
Sales who said that he always wished his penitents to be the best dressed 
women in a social gathering? 


Home Training for Social Life 


Fundamentally, of course, everything begins with the home. The 
training in self-sacrifice, in concessions to others’ tastes, in respect for 
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others’ opinions, in mutual help, in capacity for affection, in the cultiva- 
tion of ideals by which to live—all have their inception in the home, and 
the lessons learned there are remembered when later things are forgotten. 
The child that grows up in a house where a running comment on the 
vagaries and weaknesses of friends and neighbors is a staple of conversa- 
tion, has to acquire loyalty and charity later on by his own efforts and 
the grace of God. On the other hand, the child who is reared in the 
sunny atmosphere of charity towards one’s neighbors and faithfulness 
towards one’s friends comes to maturity with something which is price- 
less. He has a belief in his fellow-man and a genuine capacity for friend- 
ship ingrained in him, as it were. He will weather the disappointments 
that contact with mankind is sure to bring, and it is almost a truism to 
say that he will escape the cheap cynicism and disillusionment which are, 
in reality, only a lack of charity. 

The same thing is true of the other virtues, also. Children who 
have seen their parents, in a time of economic distress, wear old clothes 
and eat plain food in order to pay their debts, and who have been allowed 
to share in such self-denial for the sake of justice, are not likely to grow 
up into men and women who will run up bills they are unable to pay 
in order to satisfy their desire for luxury or to keep up a front. The 
sturdy sense of self-respect, of justice to one’s neighbor, has been too 
deeply infused into their character to be lightly lost. One could instance 
virtue after virtue. Attendance at Mass, reception of the Sacraments, 
cleanness of speech, faithfulness to one’s daily duties, mutual forbear- 
ance, all these can be taught from the pulpit and in the schoolroom by 
self-sacrificing priests and nuns day in and week out, but nothing except 
the miracle of God’s grace will bring the seed to harvest where the soil 
in young hearts has been made barren by the want of example in the 
home. The childhood memory of some lonely person always invited 
to share the Christmas merriment, of people in trouble helped, of gener- 
ous donations to the church and to the poor, of charity in speech and 
conduct and courtesy, even to a beggar—that memory persists all 
through life and is incalculable in its effect upon character. 

Conversely, the child whose earliest recollections are of nagging and 
contention at home, of selfishness and greed, of living beyond one’s 
means and having nothing left with which to help one’s neighbor, has 
much to unlearn before he can begin to live rightly. Charity, joy, 
peace—these three which should have been his rightful heritage—come 
to him only after many a bitter struggle to overcome what was wrongly 
conditioned in him in childhood. The struggle is necessary, but a good 
deal of the blame for its necessity lies squarely on those who made the 
home in which he was raised. 


Responsibility for the Social Aberrations of To-Day 


Once arrived at maturity, however, the problem of how to live with 
one’s fellow-man in peace and justice, how to find time for one’s 
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manifold duties and not neglect the service of God, becomes a personal 
and a pressing one for each of us. And, probably because I am a woman, 
possibly because my life has brought me into contact with many varying 
kinds of people, I do not subscribe to the belief that women are entirely 
responsible for the pace at which we live. At a late gathering it is 
nearly always the women who, at some promising pause in the conversa- 
tion, make a motion to go, saying: “John, it is one o’clock!’” (or two, 
or three!). Adding, sometimes, in a whisper intended only for the hus- 
band’s ears: ‘““You know you want to go to Communion to-morrow.” 
And it is the men, in most cases, who make abortive these attempts to 
shorten parties. 

And it is the women who stop firmly at the second or third cocktail, 
as a rule, while the men go on, knowing they are going too far and not 
caring. It is the exceptional woman who will drink more than she knows 
her husband likes to see her drink. It is the exceptional man who will 
stop because his wife suggests it. I suppose it is masculine pride, the 
fear of being laughed at for petticoat government or, perhaps, just the 
natural doggedness which men have to acquire in order to succeed in 
their occupations—but the fact remains. And these often are men who 
love their wives devotedly, are good Catholics, and know their wives 
have their souls’ good at heart. But they mix another highball, just 
the same, and stay on and on and on. It is a man’s world and they 
know it. 

Another thing of which women are often accused unjustly is of hold- 
ing a monopoly in the matter of uncharitable speech. I have heard lots 
of women say spiteful things, catty things, tell things which should not 
be told, pass along truths which injured their neighbor. But for the 
wholesale ruining of character by letting a secret loose commend me to 
men, sitting around in quiet conversation. Probably, because men do 
things on a larger scale than women, when they gossip they gossip on a 

.larger scale also. That a man has cheated in a contract, used his politi- 
cal influence to block justice, run around with a woman not his wife— 
such allegations will come off a man’s tongue, names and all, as natu- 
rally as hinting that Mrs. So and So is behind in her cook’s wages will 
come off a woman’s. I believe men and women are equally guilty in the 
lack of charity. If we are to have downright Christian care for one 
another’s reputations, men and women will have to work for it together, 
neither blaming the lack of it on the other sex. The newspaper and the 
radio, both controlled by men and largely the mouthpiece of men, are an 
example of the truth of my contention. 


Seeking a Remedy 


These, however, are merely statements of difficulties. What is the 
remedy? It must come through the awakened consciences of thought- 
ful Catholic men and women who are willing to make some sacrifices for 
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what they believe. It is idle to study the Pope’s Encyclicals and not 
put them into practice in daily life. What the non-Catholic world 
needs is the example, everywhere and not in lone instances, of the 
Catholic employer who, forced to curtail expenses, takes the same propor- 
tional cut in his own salary as he has to give his employees; of the Catho- 
lic woman who will not reduce the wages of her servants or double 
their work because her neighbors are doing it, if her own income has not 
been materially reduced—who looks into the necessities and the responsi- 
bilities of those she employs and pays as just a wage as she can, even 
if she has to curtail on personal luxuries to do it. 

In the same way, the pace of social life could be slackened by a few at 
the top if they were influential and determined enough. Who is to 
begin? The impetus must come from the upper levels of social life, not 
the middle and lower, which are largely imitative. Many a well-to-do 
Catholic woman, whose closets are full of expensive clothes, whose days 
are a round of apparent gaiety, goes about with a secret nostalgia which 
is eating her heart out. The outsider sees the jewels, the velvets and the 
furs, the faultlessly coiffured head, the lovely hands and cared for skin, 
and passes the quick, superficial judgment of vanity, of conformity to 
mere standards of fashion, of saturation in the amusements of the world. 
But the sympathetic and observant friend sees another person entirely. 
She sees a woman putting away a shimmering dress in the early morning 
hours with tears in her eyes, her mind leaping back to simpler days— 
maybe, to convent school days, to her childhood. 

“This is not the way I want to live!’’ she exclaims sometimes, when 
her feelings are too much for her. “I want to be able to go to Mass in 
the morning, to receive Communion every day. But I simply cannot 
stay up late and get upearly. By evening Iam dead on my feet. And 
John wants me to be at my best then. This entertaining and going 
about is my job, whether I like it or not. ‘John expects it; he needs it in 
his business. JI have nochoice. But it is keeping me from any genuine 
spiritual life. What can I do?” 

These are the women who, if they could find an answer to that ques- 
tion, could and would transform the whole social circle in which they 
move. I cannot speak for the men. They, probably, have their own 
moments of nostalgia, too. But the women cannot solve the difficulty 
alone. It involves too much—the futures, possibly, of not only their 
husbands but their children also. Who is to give them the help some 
of them are so anxiously looking for? 


Sermon Outline 


Social life might be defined as that pleasant, reciprocal intercourse 
built up among one’s friends, one’s neighbors and one’s associates which 
centers in the home. Apart from its recreational aspect, social life 
bears a certain relation to success in life, which for people living in 
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the world is not only a lawful aim, but also a necessary one. Social 
contacts often play as much part in a person’s success as all other 
factors combined. 

Inasmuch as Catholics cannot flee the world, the great problem is 
how to live in the world without becoming paganized. To live up to 
the Catholic ideal is not so easy a thing as it was a generation ago. Life 
is geared at a faster pace each year. 

The training for the life of self-denial that is more than ever neces- 
sary to-day must begin in the home. Here the child must be taught 
by example the lessons of forbearance, loyalty and charity. Then he 
will not be a victim later to the cheap cynicism and disillusionment, 
which really spring from a lack of charity. 

In the home also the child must learn self-respect and justice. If 
he sees these virtues practised in his home, and all the duties of Catholic 
life lived up to, this memory will last throughout life and exercise an 
almost incalculable effect on his character. 

For adults the problem of living in peace and justice, and fulfilling 
their duties to God and to man, is a pressing one. It is foolish to 
place the blame for present conditions on men or on women exclusively. 
Both are probably equally responsible, and they must combine to rectify 
them. 

It is idle to read the Pope’s Encyclicals on current evils unless we ar€ 
prepared to put the remedies into practice in daily life. The pace of 
social life could be slackened if a few at the top would set the example. 
The impetus must come from above, since the middle and lower layers 
of society are largely imitative. 















Book Reviews 


Incorporation of Church Property in the United States 


For the training of its members in the knowledge and practice of the 
Faith, the instruction of children and adults, the conducting of religious 
services, and the care of the orphans, the sick, the aged and helpless in 
charitable institutions, the Catholic Church must enjoy the possession 
and use of property both real and personal. In all civilized nations the 
ownership, possession and use of property is regulated by law. Ina 
general way, property may be in the hands of either individuals or 
corporations. That the Catholic Church is an organization which for 
its corporate life needs ownership, possession and use of real estate, is evi- 
dent from the very nature of its organization and purpose of its existence. 

By the law of nature, the individual and the family have a right to 
ownership, possession and use of property, which right antedates the 
formation of human society into States or nations. This right the super- 
vening State must respect; it can regulate this right, but it cannot abol- 
ish it. 

Corporations are creatures of the State; and as such enjoy those 
rights only which the State grants them. There is one corporation 
which neither natural law nor the State has created, but which the Lord 
and Master of mankind has called into existence—the Catholic Church 
(cfr. Canon 100, §1). Thus, by its divine charter the Church has the 
right to acquire and use temporal property for the work that God has 
assigned to it (cir. Canon 1495, §1). This right the State cannot take 
away or interfere with, as is evident, for it has been conferred by a Power 
superior to the State. However, the non-Catholic States, including 
the United States of America, do not admit that the Catholic Church 
has corporate rights by the ordinance of God. The Church in the 
United States is not recognized as a divinely instituted corporation, 
but is considered and treated as a voluntary organization of individuals 
after the manner of fraternal organizations subject to the laws that 
each State chooses to make for such corporations. 

In his “History of the Legal Incorporation of Catholic Church Prop- 
erty in the United’”’ States (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1935), the 
Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., gives a masterful exposition of the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States in reference to the 
tenure of church property. His task was a difficult one, for he had to 
take account of the development of legislation on this point in the vari- 
ous States from Colonial days (1784) to the present time. 
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Every Catholic—but especially bishops, priests and religious—will 
find this history immensely interesting and instructive. It is the only 
complete history thus far written on the subject. The question of the 
acquisition, administration and use of church property is of vital impor- 
tance to the Church, for no human organization with duties to perform 
like those of the Catholic Church can live and work satisfactorily with- 
out property. 

The main topics discussed in the book are: (1) The Colonial Back- 
ground; (2) State Laws on Church Property Incorporation; (3) The 
Catholic Trustee System; (4) The Critical Period; (5) Conciliar Legisla- 
tion of Baltimore; (6) Nativistic Opposition; (7) The Post-Civil War 
Period; (8) The Present Legal Status. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


An I1l-Starred Country 


In spite of the numerous means of communication which at present 
exist in this world, it is wellnigh impossible to obtain authentic informa- 
tion about contemporary happenings. Every channel distorts and cor- 
rupts the news which it conveys. We do not even know what is going 
on in our unfortunate neighbor republic, Mexico. Propaganda colors 
and obscures the facts. Hence, we welcome Bishop Kelley’s sincere 
and thorough study of the Mexican situation.' His Excellency has 
first-hand acquaintance with the facts, and has also studied the historical 
antecedents of present conditions. The main point he wishes to bring 
home is that there is a real persecution of religion going on in our sister 
republic, and that, in particular, Catholics are being deprived of their 
most elemental rights. This proposition he proves convincingly by 
referring to the pertinent laws and giving numerous incidents of chican- 
ery and brutal persecution. One might think that it would be super- 
fluous to demonstrate elaborately that religion is being suppressed and 
human rights are being violated in Mexico, but we must remember 
that there are those, whether ignorant or willfully blind, who tell us 
that everything is well beyond the Rio Grande. For such the Bishop’s 
restrained presentation of facts will be a real revelation. 

Mexico always has been an ill-fated country. It always has known 
blood-drenched altars. Possibly the natural wealth with which it has 
been endowed is the curse that overshadows the nation. Then we have 
there the clash of civilizations, which usually results in disaster. How- 
ever this may be, the present situation is unwarrantable. To our dis- 
grace we must confess that in part we are responsible for much which is 


1 Blood-Drenched Altars. Mexican Study and Comment. By Francis Clement Kel- 
ley. With Documents and Notes by Eber Cole Byam (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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now taking place in Mexico. It is dangerous to foster revolution and 
communism in a neighboring State. The deluge may very easily over- 
flow the boundaries. When the cause of justice and religion is at stake, 
all humanity is profoundly concerned. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Religion Teaching and Practice’ 


Dr. Bandas presents to us a very timely, practical, and therefore highly 
useful publication. His thesis is: ‘Religious education is the fore- 
most objective in Catholic Action, and to attain it properly the intelli- 
gent codperation of the laity must be enlisted.’’ This dissemination of 
religious knowledge is the express will of the reigning Pontiff, and it 
should be realized, especially by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
as proposed and made mandatory by the recent Decree ‘‘On the Pro- 
motion of Catechetical Instruction.”* For the successful execution of 
this Decree, and for raising the standard of religious education, certain 
methods and means in accord with present-day conditions are necessary 
or highly recommendable. These matters are treated in the chapters 
on: The Teacher; The Catechism; Special Aids; The Story; Applica- 
tion to Conduct; Psychological (Munich) method; Correlation of Reli- 
gious and Secular Branches; Bible History; Liturgy; Christian Life; 
Study Clubs, etc. A special chapter is devoted to the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine with documents, and another section to suggestions 
for a Catechetical Library. Such is the scope and contents of the book. 

There are not many priests among us who, by learning as well as by 
experience and executive work, are so well qualified to speak on this 
subject as Dr. Bandas. His practical mind is discernible on every page. 
In this book there is learning and practicability—a rare combination, 
and certainly the book’s best recommendation. The plan offered for 
organized Catechetics is that of the Archdiocese of Saint Paul. It may 
well serve for other places. In parishes, the volume might serve as a 
Handbook for this important feature of Catholic Action. To say that 
it is to be recommended to priests, teachers, and seminarians, would 
limit its usefulness, since parents and all educated Catholics would also 
gain much by its perusal, at least to the extent of becoming acquainted 
with and interested in the problems of the teaching office of the Church. 

The reviewer does not find anything important to criticize, since Dr. 
Bandas’ statements and suggestions are in conformity with the views of 
the best authorities. Hence, the book will be welcomed especially by 
all who labor in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and by those 


1 By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 
2 See HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, July, 1935, 
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who wish to form a branch of the Confraternity and operate it success- 
fully. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The Gospel and Comparative Religion 


One of the favorite attacks of higher criticism on the divine charac- 
ter of the Gospel is that many of its incidents have been borrowed from 
non-Christian religions. The most shadowy resemblances are regarded 
as sufficient to prove such a dependence. This tendency to discover 
analogies and parallels takes on at times such unreasonable forms that 
it may well be called a parallelomania. 

Fr. Vosté’s scholarly study shows up this dishonest tendency with re- 
gard to three great events in the life of Christ.1 It deals with the Bap- 
tism, the Temptation and the Transfiguration of Our Lord. It proves 
conclusively that these events, if considered in detail, are of a unique 
character and manifest no traces of an extraneous, non-Christian in- 
fluence. True, we find references to a decisive temptation in the lives 
of other great founders of religions, but this fact proves no dependence, 
for temptation is a common and universal phenomenon in human experi- 
ence and will spontaneously suggest itself as the natural test of anyone 
who enters on an important ethical career. 

The author not only proves the originality of these outstanding events 
as they are related in the Gospel, but also offers an exegetical and doc- 
trinal explanation. The priest in the practical ministry will be particu- 
larly interested in this latter part, since it will afford him much useful 
material for religious instruction. Though small in compass, this 
work possesses the highest qualities of scholarship and constitutes a 
valuable contribution to Biblical literature. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1 De Baptismo, Tentatione, et Transfiguratione Jesu. Disseruit Fr. Iacobus M. 
Vosté, O.P. (Collegio Angelico, Rome). 


Other Recent Publications 


“The Virgin-Mother,” by Sister Mary Paula, S.N.D. de N. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City), is a charming narrative of the life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Vesta, lady-in-waiting to Lady Mary, relates 
the story to a group of devout disciples. There are frequent direct 
quotations from the pages of the Evangelist, but the writer introduces 
incidents drawn from apocryphal sources without any indication of their 
inferior origin. There are also minor inconsistencies. Joseph is in- 
troduced as a young man in the flight to Egypt, and shortly becomes a 
Holy Patriarch ‘showing unmistakable signs of a decline in physical 
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strength.” Our Lord baptizes Lady Mary and Peter while en route to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the first Passover of His public ministry; later 
He is represented as instituting this most necessary of all the Sacra- 
ments. These are but the flaws of agem. Many fine prints of master- 
pieces enhance this edifying narrative. 


Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Another work deserving attention is not concerned with quarrels in 
the physical family but with occurrences in the family of the Church. 
“The Pope from the Ghetto,’”’ by Gertrude von Le Fort (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City), is not a work of history, but historical fiction 
based on members of the Pierleone, Frangipani, and other families, and 
several Popes. It is a remarkable piece of writing and quite unusual. 
It combines state and city records with ecclesiastical chronicles into 
a well-woven and interesting story. Its greatest merit lies in the faith- 
ful portrayal of the conditions in the Church at Rome and of the mental 
sufferings of Jewry during the turbulent times of Pope Pascal and his 
successors. The content of the story is the conversion of Pierleone and 
the elevation of his son to the cardinalate. Later this Cardinal has 
himself elected as the Anti-pope Anacletus II. The translation is ex- 
cellent and preserves the quaintness of the original German, but some 
of the proper names could have been more correctly anglicized. The 
book will be a welcome addition to any library. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


Almost invariably the great explorers from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century considered that a Chaplain was an indispensable 
member of the ship’s company. As Joliet had his Jesuit, Pére Mar- 
quette, when discover’ 1g the Mississippi, so La Salle had his Franciscan, 
Friar Membre, when traversing the mighty river all the way to the Gulf. 
The hardships of that voyage and of the subsequent ill-fated attempt to 
ascend the river from the Gulf seem incredible, but Father Habig has 
left no room for doubting them, so well has he documented every 
statement. His book is an example of history and romance at their 
best (“The Franciscan Pére Marquette: Zenobe Membre, O.F.M.,” 
by Marion F. Habig, O.F.M., Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 

JouN J. WYNNE, S.J. 





